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SHALL always recall with pleas- 
| ure the fact that I made my first 

appearance in public as a musician 
under the auspices of that distin- 
guished man who did so much for the 
cause of music in New England, par- 
ticularly church music and chorus 
singing, Mr. Lowell Mason. I was 
eight years old at the time. Mr. 
Mason had come to Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, to direct one of the gath- 
erings so commonly spoken of then 
as a “county sing.” On such an oc- 
casion the people who were musically 
inclined would gather from all over 
the county for musical drill, con- 
ducted by some _ well-known local 
teacher or some man of wider fame, 
like Mr. Mason, hired to come from 
Boston for the occasion. The ambi- 
tious achievements of the country fes- 
tivals ot to-day, when entire oratorios 
of world-wide reputation are sung, 
and often well sung, by country 
choruses, were unknown then. The 
chorus spent more than half the time 
singing psalmody, with glees and part 
songs interspersed for recreation. 
The rest of the time was devoted to 
anthems and choruses from the great 
oratorios and operas. In this way 
country singers became familiar with 
many of the world’s musical master- 
pieces, such as “The Heavens are 
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Telling,’ and the “Hallelujah 
Chorus,” with a result which could 
not but be beneficial to country 
music. 

In those days, the small “county 
sings,” those of only one day’s dura- 
tion, would often take place at the 
home of some one interested in music; 
but the larger gatherings, where a 
famous director like Mr. Mason was 
to conduct, would meet in a more 
public place. I have often been to the 
old Pemigewasset ‘House at Plym- 
outh, New Hampshire, for this pur- 
pose. At the time I first played in 
public we met in the village church. 
Mr. Mason was then an old man with 
white hair. I remember that he was 
not large in stature and that he always 
wore a little black cap. Everybody 
looked up to him as a sort of saint in 
music, an opinion which the silk cap 
strengthened in my childish mind, I 
think. I wish I could remember more 
about Mr. Mason; but I was so much 
a child that I fear I thought little of 
anything except myself and my play- 
ing. I played “Home, Sweet Home,” 
with variations, and was so small that 
I had to be lifted on and off the piano 
stool. As I look back to that time, 
and remember how I played, I think 
my “tempo” and “expression” must 
have been a source of amusement to 
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the eminent direc- 
tor, and I can only 
hope that he did not 
remember me any 
better than I do 
him. 

I suppose I’ was 
looked upon as an 
infant prodigy; but 
I do not think I was 
a prodigy at all. My 
father, Dr. J. A. 
Dana, had a fine 
musical tempera- 
ment, played the 
violin well and was 


also a good tenor 
singer. My mother 
played the piano, 


and was a singer of 
local reputation. I 
cannot remember 
when she began to 
teach me to play the 
piano, butit must have 
been when I[ was 
very young, for I do 
not remember the 
time when I did not 
play, gaining expe- 
rience by playing 
accompaniments for 
my father. Our 
home life was singu- 
larly happy. I can- 
not imagine how 
any could be hap- 
pier. While he had only moder- 
ate means, and followed faithfully 
the arduous profession of a coun- 
try physician, my father loved 
the beautiful in nature and every- 
thing which was beautiful in life, 
flowers, music, books and pictures, 
and, so far as he could do so, en- 
dowed his home with such surround- 
ings. It may have been partly this, 
as well as my parents’ genial hospi- 
tality, which made our home a centre 
to which friends and neighbors liked 
to come. Very many were the even- 
ings when a dozen or more, musically 
inclined, would be gathered in our sit- 
ting room, bringing their instruments 
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with them. Basses, violins and the 
smaller wind instruments made up an 
orchestra to which mother or I played 
accompaniments on the piano, while 
we sang over and over again the great 
oratorio and opera choruses, until I 
was as familiar with them as with my 
letters. The days when such gather- 
ings were easily possible seem to have 
gone from the New England country 
towns, taking with them the church 
choirs which made the bare but rev- 
erent country churches full of the 
melody of the praise of God. 

It was a little later, at one of the 
“county sings” at Plymouth, that I 
first heard B. F. Leavens, then the or- 
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ganist at St. Paul’s Church in Boston, 
play the piano. This festival was con- 
ducted by Leonard Marshall, then the 
choir master at Tremont Temple. 
Later, when I was studying in Bos- 
ton, I boarded in Mr. Marshall’s fam- 
ily, and sang in the Tremont Temple 
choir. Mr. Marshall had a son by the 
same name, who is to-day one of the 
best known of the teachers of music 
in the Boston public schools. I have 
made special mention of my having 
heard Mr. Leavens play because I 
was soon to become his pupil. His 
early teachings had a great influence 
for good over my whole musical life, 
and I fully realize how great are my 
obligations to him. 

When I was eleven years old my 
father decided that I ought to begin to 
study music under a more experienced 
teacher than my mother, and, deter- 
mined that from the very first I 
should have good instruction, ar- 
ranged for me to come from my home 
in Ashland, New Hamp- 
shire, for the winter, to re- 
main in Boston .and take 
lessons of Mr. Leavens. 
How much Boston has 
changed since then! I 
boarded that first winter 
with a friend of my family, 
—not Mr. Marshall,—who 
lived on Harvard Street, 
off Harrison Avenue, up 
and down which I rolled 
my hoop; and I walked for 
my lessons across the 
Common and over Beacon 
Hill to where Mr. Leavens 
lived, on Chilson Place, 
near the foot of Green 
Street. That same winter 
I attended Mr. Spaulding’s 
famous dancing school in 
the old “Liberty Hall,” at 
the corner of Essex and 
Washington Streets. At 
the end of the winter I went 
back to Ashland, and to 
school, practising over and 
over what I had studied in 
the winter. 


That was my life for several years. 
I suppose my father took a natural 
pride in my work, for while it would 
never have been his nature to push me 
forward, he was always anxious for 
me to do my part towards the pleas- 
ure of others. Whenever at singing 
school or social gathering there was 
any delay for an accompanist, he would 
say, “Here’s Martha. She'll play for 
us,” and play I had to, often when I 
would rather have sung, or perhaps 
have passed the time in more social 
pleasures with the young people of 
my own age. 

I do not speak of this here so much 
for its connection with my own life as 
with musical life in general. I would 
like to show, if I can, that the ability 
to do really good work in music, as in 
everything else, can come only by 
years and years of patient, conscien- 
tious work, by associating with good 
musicians and by living in the atmos- 
phere of fine music. So very often, 
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especially now that it is known that I 
have given up my professional work, 
do young people, and sometimes 
older ones, come to me and ask: 
“How was it, Mrs. Shepard, that you 
fitted yourself for your work? I 
would like to do such work as you 
have done. What shall I do to be- 
come known or to get a position or 
engagements ?” I have always 
deemed it a pleasant duty to advise, 
encourage and help along those who 
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had talent and ambition; and as far as 
I could, I have done so. My work 
was my very life itself, begun before 
I can remember, and developed by al- 
ways doing every task which pre- 
sented itself just as honestly and faith- 
fully as I could. I am very proud to 
be able to say, and I think I may be 
pardoned the pride, that in over forty 
vears of musical life I have never 
failed to keep an engagement but 
once, and then only on account of the 
illness of one of my family. 

My musical horizon first broadened 
in this way. George Wood, who was 
one of the most successful of the New 
Hampshire singing-school teachers, 
and had conducted several such 
schools at Ashland and Plymouth, ar- 
ranged to give a concert at Concord, 
New Hampshire. To my surprise 
and delight, he asked me to come 
down to that concert to play a solo 
and the accompaniments. Of course 
I was glad to go. At that time Walter 
Dignum’s band of Manchester was 
probably the most famous musical or- 
ganization of the kind in the state. 
By a member of this band hearing me 
play at Concord, I was asked to come 
to Manchester and play at a series of 
concerts which the band was to give 
there. I went, and gained self-confi- 
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dence and experience from the en- 
gagements. 

Up to this time there never had 
been attempted in New Hampshire 
anything more ambitious than the 
“county sings,” of which I have 
spoken, except that in some places, 
such as Keene, these had been dig- 
nified by the name of festivals, and 
had been improved until they de- 
served the name. Among the music 
teachers of the time two of the best 
known and most successful were J. 
H. Morey and “Uncle Ben” Davis of 
Concord. Mr. Morey had the reputa- 
tion of being the best pianist in the 
state, and “Uncle Ben” was a distin- 
guished teacher. These two men, 
with John Jackman, another well- 
known teacher, conceived the idea of 
organizing a state musical festival, 
which should meet at Concord, and to 
which singers should come from all 
over the state. They carried out their 
plans successfully, and the first state 
festival assembled in Phoenix Hall, 
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Concord. There was present a chorus 
of a thousand persons. To accommo- 
date the chorus, the stage was built 
far out into the middle of the hall, 
and the chorus was about as large as 
the audience. My father went down 
to join the chorus, taking me with 
him, as he always did to such gather- 
ings. I had no idea of doing anything 
at the festival but sing, and joined the 
chorus. There were two pianos on 
the stage, though, and when Mr. 
Morey, who was to play one of them, 
met me before the first rehearsal, he 
said, “Martha, I wish you would play 
that other piano.” I said I would play 
if he really wanted me to, and did so. 
That was my most important engage- 
ment up to that time. After that I 
played there every year as long as the 
gatherings lasted. The state festivals 
continued for several years, the audi- 
ences growing larger from year to 
year, and the choruses smaller, as the 
flood wood in the latter dropped 
out. 

The festivals at Concord brought 
into the country many able musicians 
as conductors whose conscientious 
work in the drilling of those country 
singers was to have a wide and per- 
manent influence for good. Mr. L. O. 
Emerson conducted the first state fes- 
tival, and Mrs. Minnie Little was the 
soloist. Mr. Emerson was a distin- 


guished writer of church music, and 
he was equally successful as a festival 
He always 


conductor. maintained 
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good discipline with his singers and 
he had that personal magnetism which 
is so essential to successful leadership. 
Among other conductors who came 
to Concord were W. O. Perkins, Carl 
Zerrahn, B. F. Baker and L. H. 
Southard. Up to this time the work 
of festivals had still been largely de- 
voted to psalmody, anthems, glees 
and choruses from  oratorios and 
operas. It was not until Carl Zerrahn 
began his work as a director that the 
country singers began to be familiar 
with oratorios as a whole. Travel was 
not so easy in those days as now, and 
comparatively few persons would have 
had an opportunity then to come to 
Boston to hear an oratorio. 

The first :time I played for Mr. 
Zerrahn was at Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, and among the selections which 
he gave was the “Stabat Mater,”—the 
first time it had ever been given there. 
The playing at that festival was a very 
important event in my life, both from 
the prominence of the festival and be- 
cause it was there I first met Mr. 
Zerrahn. The Keene festival was 
then probably the most famous in all 
New England, being relatively what 
the Worcester festival has since be- 
come. In the wildest dreams of my 
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youthful days there had been none 
more extravagant than to wish that 
some time I might get to be able to 
play at a Keene festival. The opportu- 
nity came very unexpectedly. A 
member of the Keene committee who 
had heard me play at Concord recom- 
mended me, and I was written to and 
asked to come. At first it seemed as 
if I could not leave my home at Ash- 
land, where I had married and was 
living; but I knew very distinctly that 
[I wanted to play at Keene, and | 
realized that it might be now or never. 
So, taking my six-months old baby 
with me and a woman to take care of 
him, I started for Keene. Meanwhile 
the committee, it seemed, were having 
anxieties of their own on my account. 
Mr. Zerrahn was known to have de- 
cided opinions, and it was reported to 
the committee that he did not approve 
of women pianists as accompanists for 
a chorus. Years afterward, when we 
had become fast friends, he told 
the story many times for us to laugh 
over. 

“Mr. Zerrahn,” said the committee 
propitiatingly, “we have arranged for 
a pianist for you.” 
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“Ah,” said Mr. Zerrahn, “who is 


he?” 


“Tt is a woman, Mrs. e 

“A woman!” interrupted Mr. 
Zerrahn, “I will not have a woman 
play for me!” 

“But, Mr. Zerrahn,” implored my 
friend, ““we have engaged Mrs. Shep- 
ard of Ashland. She is a very fine 
pianist, and I am sure you will like 
her.” 

“T have no doubt I should,” de- 
clared Mr. Zerrahn, not a bit placated, 
“as a woman; but as an accompanist, 
never! In the first place, I always 
feel that I am working a woman ac- 
companist to death; and in the second 
place, if she doesn’t play to suit me, 
and I say anything to her, she'll cry. 
I will not have her.” 

Can more unpropitious auspices for 
the beginning of a friendship be imag- 
ined? Fortunately I did not know of 
them. I only knew that I was desper- 
ately afraid of Mr. Zerrahn, the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, who were to 
assist, and the quartette of famous 
Boston singers who had come as solo- 
ists; but, frightened as I was, I real- 
ized that perhaps this was “my 
chance,” and I meant to do my best, 
resolved that if I did not give satis- 
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faction I would never have to feel that 
it was not because I had not tried. I 
watched Mr. Zerrahn, and when his 
baton fell, my hands came down on 
the piano. Greatly to the relief of the 
committee, as I afterwards learned, he 
was pleased. As he has been good 
enough to say since: “I saw that this 
woman had talent, and I made up my 
mind I would help her,” adding, “be- 
sides, she didn’t cry.” 

Really, I believe the fact to which 
he referred last has been no small 
factor in such success as I may have 
had as a festival pianist. I have al- 
ways tried not only to inspire confi- 
dence, no small item with choruses of 
inexperienced country singers, but I 
have always tried to smooth down all 
the rough places that I could. Peo- 
ple cannot sing half as well as they 
might if they do not feel pleasant. 

Just here I would like to write a few 
words which may express in a meas- 
ure the regard which I have for Mr. 
Zerrahn and for his work. I have 
played for him for forty years. I 
think of him as one of the best musical 
friends I have ever had. He was al- 
ways kind, thoughtful and helpful. As 
a conductor he was unexcelled for 
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tact, for wisdom and for dignity. His 
very presence commanded respect. I 
think his influence on the musical life 
of this country has been as great as 
his career has been uncommon. He 
came to New England at just the op- 
portune time, when the country 
needed just such a leader, and his in- 
fluence has been correspondingly 
strong for good. 

I have spoken of the quartette of 
Boston singers who came to Keene 
as soloists. No small portion of the 
pleasure which I have derived from 
my work has come from the acquaint- 
ances which I have made in this way, 
although one of my greatest anxieties 
also came with the soloists, since they 
were almost always talented and thor- 
oughly trained musicians, and I 
could very rarely know beforehand 
what they would select for their solos, 
nor how difficult an aria I might be 
asked at a moment’s notice to play an 
accompaniment to. In cases like that, 
I have so many times looked back 
with thankfulness to my father’s train- 
ing, which gave me confidence and 
ability to attack almost anything at 
sight. 
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I remember I first heard Annie 
Louise Cary sing in a little hall in 
Bradford, Vermont, where I was play- 
ing for a festival. She was then only 
a church singer in Boston, and had 
probably never even dreamed of the 
great success which she was later to 
attain. She impressed me even then 
with the quality of her voice, the 
magnetism with which she held her 
audience, and the remarkable ability 
with which she read. Personally, 1 was 
charmed with her hearty manner. She 
was one of those rare persons who are 
honest in every way, and I have 
counted her friendship one of the 
privileges of my musical life. When 
she was in Milan, I had a letter 


from her in which she said her 
teacher wanted her to study for 
opera, but that it did not seem to 


her as if she was equal to it. The 
photograph which I have used in 
this article was taken in Chicago, 
and bears in her writing the date of 
May, 1877. 

I have a photograph of the hall in 


Bradford, where Cary sang. It was 
taken many years afterward, and 
shows me at the piano there. Speak- 
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ing of halls, my work has taken me 
into about everything of the kind in 
the country, from the perfectly ap- 
pointed opera house to little rooms so 
bare that a barn would be well fur- 
nished in comparison with them. 
Twice at least, once in Canada and 
once in Pennsylvania, I have played in 
buildings which might to all appear- 
ances have just been used for a prize 
fight, since the earth floor was deeply 
strewn with sawdust. Think how 
music must have sounded in such a 
place! 

At one time and another I have 
played for pretty nearly all of the best- 
known solo singers and performers 
who have lived in Boston, as well as 
for very many of the most famous 
who have come to New England. 
One of the funniest experiences of this 
kind that I ever had was with Camilla 
Urso, the great violinist. She came 
to Boston when I was seventeen years 
old. I happened to be in Boston then 
taking lessons of Mr. Leavens. Mr. 
Marshall, in whose family I was 
boarding, arranged a concert in 
Tremont Temple at which Camilla 
Urso was to play, and he asked me 
to play her accompaniments. Neither 
Mr. Marshall nor I could find out 
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what she was to play until she came to 
a rehearsal which had been arranged 
for her on the morning of the day of 
the concert. The music proved to be 
something with which I was familiar, 
and I did not have any anxiety as to 
my ability to go through it satisfac- 
torily. When the star performer saw 
me,though,a girl of seventeen,and was 
told that I was to accompany her, she 
declared that she didn’t believe that a 
girl could play the accompaniment, 
winding up finally by handing the 
sheets of music to me and declaring 
that she would not rehearse a note 
until I had gone home and practised 
the music. There was nothing for 
me to do but to go, and I went; but 
when I came back in the afternoon, 
and we went over the score together, 
violin and piano, the great artist was 
pleased to declare her satisfaction, 
and we became such good friends that 
the next day I went with her to have 
the photograph taken which I have 
included in the illustrations of this 
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article. Afterwards I played for 
her at Concord and at other 
places. 


At the time of the Peace Ju- 
bilee in Boston I came down 
from my home and sang in the 
chorus. That was the first time 
I saw Parepa Rosa and heard 
her marvellous voice. Her hus- 
band was with her and I remem- 
ber one day seeing them walk up 
the central aisle, when she had 
her arm around him—she was so 
much larger than he was. 

Among my _ pleasantest 
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recollec- 
tions are those of Dudley Buck, who 
has been so successful as a composer 
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and director. I 
always enjoyed 
playing his 
compositions, 
He had great 
individuality, 
and his accom- 
paniments are 
so thoroughly 
musical in 
themselves 
that they 
might well 
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serve as solos. The first time I saw 
Mr. Buck was at Keene, and some 
little time after the festival which Mr. 
Zerrahn directed there, of which I 

have written. Mr. Buck 

















was to direct one of his 
own compositions, a secu- 
lar cantata called “The 
Legend of Don Munio.” 
I went to the festival a 
little worried, because I 
was afraid I should not be 
able to suit him. This 
may have been because | 


had always heard my 
teacher, Mr.  Leavens, 
who was. an _ intimate 


friend of Mr. Buck, speak 
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to please, as I had feared, Mr. 
Buck proved very pleasant, and 


after the festival was over gave me 
one of the most satisfactory com- 
pliments I ever received. Since 
the frankest of vanities are par- 
doned in reminiscences, and since this 
warm word gave me sueh peculiar 
pleasure and pride, I shall venture to 
repeat it. “We are living in a time,” 
said he, “when we are not surprised at 
anything we may hear in the way of 
music, since it is possible for us to 
hear the most eminent musicians of 
the world, those who are well-nigh 
perfect in technique,—so if I should 
say that you play better than any one 
else, you might doubt my veracity; 
but the days of common sense are as 
rare as they ever were, and you have 
it.” Afterwards I played at the St. 
Albans, Vermont, festival for him, 
where “Don Munio” was given again. 
After the festival was over Mr. Buck 
thanked me for my work, and asked 
me if I remembered what he had told 
me at Keene. I said, “I shall never 
forget it.” “I wish to repeat it,” said 
he. 

At the St. Albans festival the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club was with us. 
The members of that organization, as 
well as of the Temple Quartette, and 
the Beethoven Club, were thor- 
ough artists, with whom it was 


wien 


always a pleasure to work. Mrs. H. 
E. H. Carter was the solo singer. 
Mrs. Carter’s picture, which I use in 
this article, was given me about that 
time, as was also that of Mr. Buck. 
Mrs. Carter was a delightful singer, 
so musical, and with such a truly 
musical temperament. She had a 
sweet, rich voice, and was one of the 
first church singers of her time in Bos- 
ton. 


Another composer and_ director 
who has had a great influence for 


good on the musical life of New Eng- 
land was Solon Wilder of Worcester, 
who frequently conducted the festi- 
vals there. Mr. Wilder was a highly 
cultivated man, a composer of good 
music, and a conductor of ability. At 
the time of his death, I remember the 
chorus of the Worcester festival at- 
tended his funeral in a body and sang 
his composition, “Rock of Ages.” 
During the last thirty years the 
genius and skill of Mr. H. G. Blaisdell 
of Concord, New Hampshire, has 
contributed to the success of very 
many of the musical gatherings. I 
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have played for him a great 
many times. He has a 
keen appreciation of the 
finest music and is a good 
conductor, bringing out 
good results in little time. 
His orchestra, too, has 
been very successful under 
his leadership. 

3oston, our New Eng- 
land capital, is the musical 
capital of America. Every- 
body knows about the 
musical life of Boston; its 
famous musical organiza-~ 
tions and its great series of 
concerts of every kind. But 
not everybody knows of 
the conscientious and im- 
portant work which is be- 
ing done year after year, 
and has been done for 
many years, in many of the 
smaller New England 
cities. The Worcester fes- 
tivals command general at- 
tention, and the oratorio 
work of the societies at 
Salem and Springfield and 
a few other places is some- 





times noticed in the Boston and New 
York papers; but much remains to be 
said of musical life in New England. 

At times, when I get to “retrospect- 
ing,” it seems to me as if I had lived 
through generation after generation, 
as musical generations go, the faces 
of so many singers rise before me who 
have won recognition by their efforts 
and merits, have pleased the public 
during their day, and then have gone 
on to make room for others, who in 
their turn, too, have made way for 
those who now are doing such good 
service. Away back in the days when 
I was first beginning to play in public 
were Julia Houston West and Mrs. 
Minnie Little, Flora E. Barry and 
Mrs. J. H. Long. With them were 
M. W. Whitney and James Whitney, 
—‘Bass” and “Tenor” Whitney, as 
we distinguished them. All were true 
artists, and all, like all of those I shall 
name, Boston singers. Annie Louise 
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Cary I have 
spoken of. Then 
there were Ade- 
laide Phillips, 
Mrs. H.M.Smith, 
Addie Ryan, 
Mrs. D. C. Hall, 
Mrs. H. E. Saw- 
yer and Mrs. H. 
F. Knowles. H. 
C. Barnaby every- 
body knows, and 
also D. M. Bab- 
cock. Then there 
are “Billy” Fes- 
senden, who 
made a success in 
light opera, Ella 
Cleveland Fender- 
son, Jennie Pat- 
rick Walker, Ger- 
trude Edmands, 
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faces which rise 
most vividly be- 
fore me. With- 
out exception 
they were, and 
those who live 
still are, artists in 
their profession, 
conscientious 
and faithful in 
their work; and 
the service which 
they have ren- 
dered and _ the 
pleasure which 
they have given 
have been great. 
I feel sure that 
the life of the 
people of New 
Ss England hasbeen 
CARL AND PAREPA ROSA, made better by 


4 


J. C. Bartlett, George J. Parker and the work they have done, just as I 


Ivan Morowski. 


not mean know my own life has been made hap- 


that these are all; but these are the pier by my association with them. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


SOFT wind moves through all the garden walks, 
A And, stirring gently, as it onward blows, 

Bends down the tall heads of the hollyhocks, 
And strips the petals from a faded rose. 


Light whispers all across the grasses run, 
That sigh and pause and sigh again and sway, 
And pigeons, preening burghers of the sun, 
Strut in its warmth the whole exultant day. 


The velvet nights, the days of lessening heat, 
The growing symphony of Autumn’s strain, 
All weave in one a melody complete, 

The echo faint of Summer’s last refrain. 














NDomesickness. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


Hdown the dark, unlovely street 
L watch the moonlight. far away 
1 know how soft this same glow falls 
(pon a mountain-sheltered bay. 





1 know the boneysuckle drifts 

Its fragrant blooms about the door 
Of that old house, where silence is, 

bose threshold I shall cross no more. 


Lost, lost to me the care-free beart 
Chat felt all fragrance, all delight, 
Chat knew the moonlight as a joy, 


And watched the dawn and loved the night. 


Now, the dull murmur of the street, 
Not the great sea’s low undertone, 
Mbich echoes through my homesick beart 
And claims me for its own. 




















A LADY’S 


READING EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


By Ruth Huntington Sessions. 


T may be surmised that 
many unwritten arti- 
cles on “Books That 
‘Have Helped Me,” the 
subject which has 
given play to so much 
egotism and possibly to 

more or less unconscious falsification, 

could be found in long closed libraries 
and diaries never meant for the world’s 
eye. A collection of books left behind 
when the owner, after a long life, passed 
forthe last time beyond the boundaries 
of her quiet old place in the heart of 
New England, gives us a glimpse not 
only into the outward life of a woman 
of cultivation in the early part of the 
century, but into the intellectual pos- 
sibilities and trend of thought in- 
spired by some of ‘the literature 
available or current at that period. 
We have been shown many a picture 
of the society woman of those first 
nineteenth-century days, have been 
plunged into humility by the suc- 
cesses related of diplomatic and capa- 
ble dames in high position or rare and 
brilliant stars among the ranks of 
authorship ; but as concerns the read- 
ing achieved with only the opportuni- 
ties of an everyday, uneventful ca- 
reer, by a lady born, a student and 
thinker as well as home-maker, little 
has come down to us from that time 
to show the drift of feminine taste. 
There may be a fascination for the 
reader, as there was for the writer, in 
examining one library which, though 
consisting of only a handful of leather- 
covered volumes on a few shelves, 
and a pile of manuscript sheets upon 
which daily. facts and happenings— 
not thoughts or emotions—had been 
chronicled with precision, takes us 
back into the atmosphere of a genera- 
tion where women could breathe and 
aspire apart from the rush of conflict- 
145 





ing duties and the claims of problems 
through which humanity, to the detri- 
ment of letters, lays its strong grasp 
upon their energies and their time. 
We found the books in Miss 
Lucia’s own room, when we let the 
sunlight in by its many-paned win- 
dows after a silence of years. All was 
untouched as she had left it when, in 
the old “wagon-top” bedstead, cano- 
pied and stately, she went to sleep 
for the last time. In the bureau 
drawer, from which a faint scent still 
floated, lay the lace caps and kerchiefs 
which enhanced our childish memo- 
ries of her,—a dainty white-haired 
figure, rare as the old china in her 
“south parlor” closet,—and the laven- 
der ribbon-knots that tied them. On 
her work table still stood the long 
basket for knitting work, with her 
glasses and sewing materials, and 
above them a water-color sketch by 
an artist niece, of a bit of sea and a 
few rocks with dashing spray, to 
which her eyes turned perchance 
when a longing for the rush of waters 
and the smell of seaweed came upon 
her in the solitude of that old farm. 
For this woman was an exile under 
the stern visaged ruler called “force 
of circumstances.” A glance from 
her keen, dark eyes, glowing to the 
last with the fire of appreciation and 
sparkle of wit, might have convinced 
one that the young Boston beauty 
who, in the midst of her girlish con- 
quests and gay companionship, was 
called to turn her back upon life, as 
it were, and settle down into monoto- 
nous existence for scores of years, did 
not acquiesce in this without full 
realization of the joys she was leaving, 
and did not voluntarily resign the in- 
terchange of thought and repartee to 
which she had long been accustomed. 
Her mother, the niece and adopted 
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daughter of a Massachusetts chief 
justice, is said to have inherited more 
of the family vivacity than the judge’s 
own child, whom the widower took 
after his first wife’s death for a step- 
mother to Lucia and five younger 
brothers and‘ sisters. This father, 
stern and implacable, but eccentrically 
prone to acts of sudden impulse, was 
to a greater degree than most parents 
the arbiter of his children’s destinies. 
His own career as a graduate of Har- 
vard College, a lawyer and business 
man, had in it everything promising ; 
and by a number of successful ‘‘ven- 
tures” and speculations he had al- 
ready accumulated a good property. 
He was major of a Boston regiment 
of gentlemen, his sons were starting 
well in life and his daughters were 
charming, movers in the circle of old 
families which made up the most cul- 
tivated society of the city at that time. 
But a visit to his sister, who was 
married to a country parson in a New 
England village some ninety miles 
inland, a region of fertile meadows 
watered by the broad Connecticut, 
brought him to the sudden notion of 
breaking up his city home and build- 
ing a house here in which to spend 
the remainder of his days. His will 
was law in the family circle, and it is 
not recorded by any of his descend- 
ants, who never wore their hearts 
upon their sleeves, with what emo- 
tions they followed him into this vol- 
untary banishment; but later develop- 
ments give us opportunity to make 
our own conjectures as to the effect 
upon some of the elder set of sons and 
daughters who came with him thither, 
—four more being added to their 
number after the second marriage, 
and three step-daughters imported 
additionally by a third union. 

Miss Lucia seems to have possessed 
sufficient force of character and fertil- 
ity of resource to maintain her bright- 
ness and supremacy of will through 
a long and uneventful course of years ; 
the sister next her married a clergy- 
man and author, who took her with 
him into a more congenial sphere; 





EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 


and another daughter found happi 
ness in a matrimonial alliance with a 
farmer, whose home was not far dis- 
tant from her own. But the sons did 
not take kindly to the change oi 
scene. Two left home for city pur 
suits; the eldest, naturally a reserved 
and moody character, sank more and 
more into himself and became a silent 
recluse, grim though gentle, buried in 
his books when not conscientiousl\ 
keeping to the farm work in which 
he supplemented and succeeded his 
father, and in later years a victim to 
crippling rheumatism. Another, just 
beginning with brilliant prospects at 
the bar, broke down mentally and for 
the rest of his days remained mildly 
insane; and a fifth, feeble-minded 
from birth, was also a home charge 
always, growing to be a strange, 
childish old man, with a language of 
his own, a fancy for roaming about 
the country-side in the imaginary 
company of disembodied spirits, and a 
tinge of religious fanaticism, which 
doubtless had its root far back in 
some struggle of mind to which the 
mothers of a Calvinistic day and gen- 
eration in New England were ojften 
victims. 

Two more daughters died young; 
the parents were gone; a last set of 
step-children, the three grown girls 
already mentioned, went away into 
the world; and a lonely but indomita- 
ble little figure, still beautiful to look 
at, but too womanly to choose any lot 
which could not add real fulness to 
life, remained at home with a faithful 
serving-woman and the three eccen- 
tric, uncompanionable old brothers, 
her care from henceforward. 

Her very room seems to tell the 
story of a calm resignation, although 
that word is hardly adequate to de- 
scribe the actual joyousness into 
which she turned much of her lot. 
From the windows on the west side 
of the house one gets glimpses, over- 
arched by boughs of huge pines, of 
undulating hills, with a foreground of 
shining river and a typical New Eng- 
land village marked by its plain white 
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spire. To the south there is always 
the inspiring Holyoke range, rising 
with such bold abruptness from the 
plain that beholders gain an impres- 
sion of far greater height than its ac- 
tual dimensions reach. Even looking 
eastward a charming bit of wooded 
slope meets the eye, suggesting sylvan 
shades and bearing in summer a 
wealth of tasselled nut-trees. But 
irom her low rocking-chair beside 
the work table she could only see out 
across a sort of little court, its brick 
flooring now overgrown with ferns 
and moss, into the farmyard, where 
a great elm and maple stretched thick 
overshadowing boughs, and at the 
gaunt gray barns, their walls black- 
ened by weather-streaks, surmounted 
by a cock who turned to windward on 
his rusty pivot with a wheeze of dis- 
content and pointed to the “nor’east” 
jor weeks together. We can well 
imagine how she may have been 
seized now and then with a longing 
to sweep away this obstructing barn 
and look across the intervening fields 
and foothills to Mount Toby’s proud 
pile reared against the northern hori- 
zon; but this was not to be. Through 
the leaden-blue burning haze of mid- 
summer, the gray brooding after- 
noons of late autumn, and the pa- 
tiently gathering snows of winter, the 
same restricted outlook confronted 
her; and she turned to her diary and 
books for freshness, recording small 
events of every day with faith that 
their hidden meaning was divined by 
higher powers and would some day be 
clear to those who came after. 

With reverence, then, inspired by 
an imagination of this graceful, cul- 
tivated lady, her courtly manners 
never impaired by rural associations, 
her ready wit always alert, her intel- 
lectual responsiveness only deepened 
through silence and solitude, we take 
up the books on the shelves in her 
sanctum. Some plainly bound vol- 
umes stand out, the child’s school- 
books of early years. Here is 
an old leather-bound arithmetic, well 
thumbed and margined with many a 


comment in round hand. We open to 
an ancient couplet, given as an aid to 
memory for finding the day of the 
week from the dominical letter for 
the year; the initials of the words cor- 
responding to the twelve months: 


“At Dover Dwells George Brown Esquire, 
Good Carlos Finch And David Fryer.” 
One of the problems reads: “How 
many minutes from the commence- 
ment of the war between America and 
I¢ngland, April 19, 1775, to the settle- 
ment of a general peace, which took 
place January 20, 1783?” 

Cooper’s histories, published by 
Joseph Avery of Plymouth in 1808, 
seem to have brought the historical 
studies of the schoolgirl up to the 
year 1783, to the signing of the treaty 
between Great Britain, France and 
Spain. The comment of the author 
here may be noted: “Thus ended the 
unhappy American war, which added 
to the national debt of the mother 
country one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions, besides: the loss of many thou- 
sands of our bravest officers, soldiers 
and seamen, to the eternal infamy and 
disgrace of those ministers who ad- 
vised and carried it on, contrary to 
the general voice of the people!” 

Several old reading-books, contain- 
ing selections from Addison, Blair, 
Doddridge, Hume and many of the 
standard poets, were evidently a 
source of enjoyment as well as in- 
struction. One copy of Enfield’s 
“Exercises,” a second edition printed 
by a publisher in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, 1783, has its leather 
covers stitched together, after hard 
wear, with waxed thread, and is full 
of marked passages. Another treas- 
ure of juvenile literature seems to 
have been the “Youth’s Cabinet,” a 
fat little volume bound in grayish blue 
boards with a red back, a strictly 
American work, emanating from a 
Baltimore publisher of the year 1818. 
Delightfully primitive woodcuts adorn 
its pages, representing the “Cries of 
New York,” the “Seven Wonders of 
the World,” etc., and it contains some 
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of Watts’s “Divine Songs” and Mrs. 
Barbauld’s “Hymns in Prose,” to- 
gether with a few proper games, and 
a chapter called “False Stories Cor- 
rected,” designed to curb the budding 
fancy of the reader for the grotesque 
in fiction. We know that the small 
Lucia grew up with a touch of con- 
trariness in her nature, else she would 
hardly have been her father’s daugh- 
ter; and we may guess how she would 
have revelled in good old Grimm, had 
he been available in those days, after 
reading the scornful observation of 
the compiler of this work: “Such a 
thing or creature as a fairy never was; 
yet poets and others are pleased even 
to this day to be writing and speak- 
ing of those airy and visionary beings, 
as though mankind could derive 
something useful from such tales.” 

But that “poets and others” were 
allowed among the literature of the 
younger generation will hardly be 
doubted as we proceed. Natural sci- 
ente seems to have been popularly 
presented to them by a pamphlet 
which gives the wonders of the mi- 
nute creation as displayed by the solar 
microscope, with grewsome but not 
unattractive illustrations of magnified 
bugs and parasites; while Blake’s 
“Natural Philosophy,” written in the 
form of a conversation between a 
mother and her two daughters, is 
quite on the line of modern inductive 
methods. English grammar also has 
its representative in the “Little Gram- 
marian,” whose cuts furnish copious 
aids to memory in accordance with 
the theory of the author, expressed 
in his preface, that “no reason can be 
given why the rugged fields of every 
branch of learning should not be 
strewed with flowers, enticing at 
every step the infant progress.” 

We shall see from these specimens 
that the path of scholarship was 
hardly as stern, in the days of our 
heroine, as the way of discipline. It 
was illuminated by the polite lan- 
guages as well as by the flowers of 
illustration. Side by side with Sim- 
son’s Euclid, in heavy calf, from J. 


Balfour, Edinburgh, 1781, and Lavoi- 
sier’s Chemistry, stands a queer old 
French text-book, “L’Abeille Fran- 
coise,” with the following publishers’ 
inscription: 


A BOSTON, De Il’imprimerie 
de BELKNAP et YOUNG, _ 
Rue de 1’Etat, vis-a-vis la Banque Na- 
tionale, 
MDCCXCII. 


(Published according to act of Congress.) 


A blue and red exercise-book, its 
paper and binding far superior to 
those offered nowadays in the same 
article, was evidently of greater pecu- 
niary value as well, judging from the 
economical use made of it for copies 
of French exercises on one side of the 
page and history abstracts on the 
other, in the fine, rather foreign lady’s 
hand of the day. The plump vertical 
chirography of our own time would 
have been considered hopelessly 
clumsy, even for a man. 

Housewifery was plainly not a neg- 
lected part of this young lady’s edu- 
cation. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the outfit of exquisite china left 
in her brass-handled cupboards had 
not been used for city banquets be- 
fore it was buried from sight in the 
country home. Curious culinary im- 
plements support the theory; a waffle- 
iron of the old style, brass kettles, 
heart shaped pattypans, fancy moulds, 
and a roller for crimping pastry tell 
of a knowledge of ornamental cook- 
ery; and we are therefore not sur- 
prised to find valuable recipe-books 
among the rest. Henderson’s “House- 
keeper’s Instructor,” bound in calf, 
hailing from a London bookseller on 
Holborn Hill, date not given, con- 
tains much instruction in the art of el- 
egant providing. Its frontispiece is a 
comprehensive engraving represent- 
ing the effect of a copy of the “In- 
structor” upon the members of a 
whole household in their various vo- 
cations; and farther on appear elabo- 
rate plates giving methods of deco- 
rating a dinner-table, with dishes 
marked “Harrico,” “Apple pye,” 
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“Tartletts” and ‘Moonshine,”—the 
latter, be it explained, an intricate 
mixture of calf’s-foot jelly, white of 
egg, almonds, cream and orange-flow- 
er water, moulded in the shape of a 
crescent. But this work, however ex- 
haustive, is eclipsed by its next neigh- 
bor on the shelf, “The Cook’s Ora- 
cle,’ which puts domestic science 
upon such a high and literary plane as 
almost to awe the reader, and which 
according to the inscription, written 
in firm characters on its fly-leaf, was a 
present to Miss Lucia from her 
mother. It is announced at the start 
that all rules and recipes therein con- 
tained are “the result of actual ex- 
periments, instituted in the kitchen 
of a physician,”’—under which reas- 
suring and hygienic piece of informa- 
tion is inscribed the motto, “Miscuit 
utile dulci.” The introduction is 
worthy of special study; we can but 
hint at its spicy contents, in giving 
the following extracts. “TI have not 
presumed,” says the editor, “to insert 
a single composition without previ- 
ously obtaining the ‘imprimatur’ of an 
enlightened and indefatigable ‘COM- 
MITTEE OF TASTE,’ (composed 
of thorough-bred GRANDS GOUR- 
MANDS of the first magnitude,) 
whose cordial codperation T cannot 
too highly praise; and here do I most 
gratefully record the unremitting zeal 
they manifested during their arduous 
progress of proving the respective Re- 
cipes,—they were so truly philo- 
sophically and disinterestedly regard- 
less of the wear and tear of teeth and 
stomach, that their Labor appeared a 
Pleasure to them.” A short history 
of cooking, with plentiful quotations 
from the classics, which also interlard 
the recipes farther on, is given in this 
introduction, and there are delightful 
anecdotes here and there. Descartes’s 
answer to the question of a gay mar- 
guise, “Hey—What—do vou Philos- 
ophers eat dainties?”—to which the 
sage replied, “Do vou think that 
God made good things only for 
fools?” is aptly applied, as well as the 
command of Pythagoras to his disci- 





ples, to “abstain from beans.” The 
advice with regard to the manage- 
ment of servants is excellent; in 
italics it is impressed upon the young 
housekeeper: “Ye who think that to 
protect and encourage Virtue is the 
best preventative from Vice, give 
your servants liberal wages.” The 
author adds a quotation from the 
Almanach des Gourmands, comparing 
the cook to a soldier on the field of 
battle, surrounded by “bullets, and 
bombs, and Congreve’s rockets,” for 
whom “every day is a fighting day,” 
and “her warfare almost always with- 
out glory.” The chapter on roasting 
begins with directions for the proper 
management of “The Noble Sir- 
Loin,” with a verse from the “Bal- 
lad of the New Sir John Barleycorn”: 


“Our second Charles of fame facete, 
On loin of beef did dine; 

He held his sword, pleas’d o’er the meat, 
Arise, thou fam’d Sir-loin.” 


Among the recipes we find one for 
Tewahdiddle, Sir Fleetwood Shep- 
herd’s Sack Possett—in verse,—“Eels 
stewed Wiggy’s way,’ and the fa- 
mous old musical rule for “Bubble 
and Squeak,” with the notes C A B- 
BAGE BEEF set toa signature 
of four sharps in the bass, and 
BEEFCABBAGE to eight flats 
in the treble, common time,—the 
combination representing the result 
when 


“Midst the frying-pan, in accents savage, 
The beef, so surly, quarrels with the 
cabbage.” 


That the household management of 
the earlier generation was dispensed 
on a humane plan, despite large fam- 
ilies, mammoth ovens and crowded 
clothes lines, is evinced by the fact 
that the one houseworker who for so 
many years stood by Miss Lucia in 
her cares, as servant, friend and coun- 
sellor,—a shrewd Yankee body of no 
more than normal physique,—lived 
to a greater age than the dainty mis- 
tress herself, and looked back with 
pride upon past achievements. 
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But our lady’s mental force was 
not concentrated merely upon cook- 
ery. We pass on to the volumes of 
travel and history which carried her 
beyond the confines of the farm acres 
during lamplit evenings or snow- 
bound days of ‘retreat. Here is Hel- 
on’s “Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” a 
birthday gift from her aunt, the wife 
of a Harvard professor—an_ early 
Boston edition with rough blue paste- 
board covers; and from a New York 
house, of a later date of publication, 
D’Aubigné’s “History of the Refor- 
mation,” in neat yellow-brown boards 
with black backs. More popular for 
general family perusal seems to have 
been a wornout and mended copy of 
Goldsmith’s “Manners, Customs and 
Curiosities of Nations,” printed in 
Philadelphia in 1810, with calf bind- 
ing and good illustrations, maps and 
plates; also Chateaubriand’s ‘“Trav- 
els,’ embellished with — etchings. 
Goldsmith’s “England,” New York, 
1813, bears the note in Miss Lucia’s 
hand, more completely formed and 
characteristic than the copies in the 
old exercise-book, “Commenced read- 
ing, Jan. 11th, *42.” A thoroughly 
charming record of travel in England, 
Holland and Scotland, from the es- 
tablishment of Ezra Sargeant, 86 
Broadway, corner of Wall Street, 
1810, shows in its much turned pages 
the appreciation of many readers. 
The traveller is apparently an Ameri- 
can, but his name is not given on the 
title-page of the second volume, 
which is all that remains. One of the 
oldest books in the library is a Lon- 
don edition, calf, with gilt trimmings, 
1779, of a “History of Modern 
Europe, with an account of the de- 
cline and fall of the Roman Empire 
and a view of the Progress of Society 
from the Fifth to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, in a series of letters from a No- 
bleman to his Son.” Beneath this 
title we find the quotation from Ches- 
terfield, “Modern History is particu- 
larly your business.” This is also one 
of the best specimens of eighteenth- 
century publishers’ work,—good pa- 
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per, wide margins and clear type, with 
excellent paragraphing. The letters 
are interesting ; and we find pencilled 
comments showing intelligent perusal 
and interchange of opinion with oth- 
ers, which would seem to indicate that 
the bookshelves furnished entertain- 
ment for their owner’s friends as well 
as for herself. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that a set of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries can have belonged to the 
catalogue of Miss Lucia’s books, but 
as a probable relic of her father’s law 
library it may be noticed in passing,— 
the first Worcester edition, published 
by Isaiah Thomas, both in Worcester 
and Boston, with the date MDCCXC 
and a frontispiece engraving repre 
senting “the Honorable Mr. Justice 
Blackstone of His Brittanick Majes- 
ty’s Court of Common Pleas.” 

In a metaphysical and theological 
direction, the daughter of a stern 
Puritan was not fed upon “milk for 
babes.” Paley’s Philosophy has evi 
dently been a text-book, to judge 
from its marks; whether a_ pressed 
spray of arbutus found at the chapter 
on “Utility” indicated its application 
to the moral needs of some reader we 
cannot tell. Rochefoucault’s “Max 
ims,” in an extremely pretty little 
volume from Ludlow, England, 1799, 
had been presented by the recluse 
brother to his sister, and was evi- 
dently prized and perused. Butler's 
sermons, Combe “On the Constitu- 
tion of Man,” Fellowes’s “Picture of 
Christian Philosophy” (London, 1800, 
margined), Hunter’s “Sacred Biogra- 
phy,” Boston, 1795, and a host of 
dreary discourses from the lips of 
more or less well known divines were 
probably the Sunday reading of years. 
But the one book in this department 
whose leaves are literally dropping 
apart is a copy of the “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” printed by Manning and 
Loring, Cornhill, Boston, no earlier 
than 1805, vet clearly the delight of a 
whole family of children, if its brown, 
thin, crumpled pages may be taken 
as an indication. The pictures are 
graphic, if not artistic; and one of 
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“Christiana passing by the gibbet of 
Simple, Sloth and Presumption” was 
perhaps made a warning to youth, as 
it appears to have had a sort of fas- 
cination, evinced by many finger- 
marks upon its edge. Possibly also 
some timorous young Puritan may 
have been braced by the contents of 
another well read page, whereon 
he could find Valiant’s courageous 
stanza: 


“Who so beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound, 
His strength the more is. 
No lion can him fright, 

He'll with a giant fight, 

Sut he will have a right 

To be a Pilgrim.” 


Biography had its place in a lady’s 
literature, as will be seen from the 
volumes of Cowper’s Private Corre- 
spondence, Washington’s Official Let- 
ters, the Memoirs of Jane Taylor, and 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, the latter in a 
fancy dress of old-rose-pink cloth, 
from Harper and Brothers, 1835, with 
clear print on paper which has pre- 
served an unusual whiteness com- 
pared to the rest. In a Philadelphia 
edition of the Essays of Elia, with yel- 
low boards, red backed, is a written 
dedication of the copy, in strong, 
characteristic handwriting: “To qne 
who in my wandering to a Western 
world I think of sadly and only.” 
This gives a hint of a romance, doubt- 
less one of several in its fair and win- 
ning owner’s life. Another sugges- 
tion of unrequited passion, not how- 
ever in her chirography, but written 
by a trembling hand on a circular slip 
evidently once worn in a watch, drops 
from between the leaves of a neigh- 
bor volume: 


“It is not so—it is not so,— 
The world may think me gay, 

And on my cheek the ready smile 
May careless seem to play: 

The ray that tips with gold the sun 
Gilds not the depth below; 

All bright alike the eye may dance. 
3ut yet—it is not so!” 


We come next to a row of most al- 
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luring little books, mostly English 
editions of the last century, bound in 
calf or morocco, ornamented with gilt 
scroll work and edges. Here are the 
poets Burns, Montgomery, Akenside, 
Pope, Dryden and many others; 
Scott’s ‘‘Marmion” and “Lord of the 
Isles,” Gessner’s ‘“Idyls,” Southey’s 
“Curse of Kehama,” published by 
David Longworth at the Dramatic 
Repository, Shakespeare Gallery, New 
York, 1811, with the inscription in 
Greek on the title-page, “Curses are 
like young chickens, they always 
come home to roost.’  Voltaire’s 
“La Henriade,” in French, bears an 
interest for us in the fact that its price- 
mark, still visible, of seventy-five 
cents, points to a wonderful cheap- 
ness of imported books at the time, 
1815; the cost in France, also marked, 
with the designation “papier vélin,” 
was but three francs. In a gracefully 
embellished copy of Byron’s poems, 
with a very handsome dark green 
cover-lining, a verse of “Childe Har- 
old” is marked: 
“IT do believe, 
Though I have found them not, that there 
may be 
Words which are things, hopes which will 
not deceive, 
And virtues which are merciful, nor 
weave 
Snares for the failing; I would also deem 
O’er others’ griefs that some sincerely 
grieve; 
That two, or one, are almost what they 
Seeni,— 
That goodness is no name, and happiness 
no dream.” 


It is pleasant to think that by lines 
like these an optimism and courage 
were kept alive which made life bear- 
able even in the seclusion of an old 
farm, amid the performance of harsh 
duties and a dreary association with 
decayed or repressed mental powers. 

But there was companionship of a 
lighter sort for the young ladies of the 
period, and as we turn the leaves of 
the various novels in this library we 
are able to believe that thev inspired 
keen feminine enjoyment. There are 
plenty of them, enough to have fur- 
nished entertainment for much leisure 
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time. Occasionally we find a bit of 
colored yarn or faded ribbon used to 
mark an interruption, or a flower 
pressed at some favorite passage; and 
the written inscriptions on their fly- 
leaves show that many were gifts, 
as for example one reading “Lucia 
—from her affectionate cousin — 
‘L’Amour passe, l’'amitié reste.” This 
was received when Lucia was at the 
age of fifteen, at which time she was 
already familiar with the poets and 
many novelists of her day. 

A charming miniature copy of 
“Evelina” may well lead off, hailing 
from London, and prized as a deli- 
cious bit of literature by the young 
nieces to whom Miss Lucia lent it in 
later years. Miss Burney’s other 
works, more spun out and less cap- 
tivating, are also here; five volumes of 
“Cecilia,” a London sixth edition, 
1791, price-marked seven shillings 
per volume, and two different editions 

f “Camilla,” one a first Boston edi- 
tion, 1797, calf, embellished hand- 
somely in red, green and gilt, the 
other, much like it, but in no way 
superior as to binding and paper, from 
Cork, 1796, the press of J. Connor, 
Castle Street. The crop of three-vol- 
ume novels modelled after this school 
is well represented. Do we not know, 
from our mothers and grandmothers, 
if not from our own delighted read- 
ing, of the thrilling interest of “The 
Children of the Abbey,” by Regina 
Maria Roche, of Mrs. Opie’s inimita- 
ble “Temper,” or the anonymously 
written “Self-Control,” in which, as in 
so many of the rest, an innocent and 
lovely heroine flees through all three 
volumes from a designing and profii- 
gate lover? “Destiny” and “Mar- 
riage” are here also, “Traits of Na- 
ture,” “Thinks I to Myself.” and 
“Says She to Her Neighbor— What?” 
and “Coelebs in Search of a Wife.” 
And can any one be found to remem- 
ber a queer tale by Miss Owenson, 
dedicated to “The most noble Ann 
Jane, Marchioness of Abercorn,” with 
a taking portrait of the author, in 
décolleté attire, as frontispiece, entitled 
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“The Missionary”? Then comes a 
well worn copy of “Scottish Chiefs,’ 
the delight of girlhood and boyhood, 
and “Thaddeus of Warsaw,”—this a 
first American edition, with Miss Por- 
ter’s quaint dedication, which we can- 
not refrain from copying: 


“Thaddeus of Warsaw is inscribed to Sir 
Sidney Smith under the hope that as Sir 
Philip Sidney did not disdain to write a 
romance, Sir Sidney Smith will not refuse 
to read one. Sir Philip Sidney con- 
signed his excellent work to the affection 
of A Sister. I confide my feeble attempt 
to the Urbanity of the Brave. To the man 
of taste, of feeling, and of candour; to him 
whose clemency will bestow that indul- 
gence on the Author, which his judgment 
might have denied to the book; of whom 
future ages will speak with honour and tke 
present times boast as their glory! To 
Sir Sidney Smith I submit this tribute of 
the highest respect which can be offered 
by a Briton or animate the heart of his 
most obedient and obliged servant.’ 


Miss Edgeworth’s “Moral Tales,” as 
well as “Harrington” and “Ormond,” 
were evidently favorites of the youth- 
ful Lucia; and by her eighteenth 
year she had accumulated nearly all 
the Waverley Novels, chiefly American 
reprints from Boston publishers, with 
“Tales of My Landlord,” in extremely 
pretty covers of dull pink and backs 
of darker red leather, gilt lettered,— 
this a New Y ear’s » gift marked 
“Gage d’amitié.” The first issues of 
Dickens’s works also found their way 
to the old house under the pines, later 
on; and in middle age Miss Lucia 
took the London literary w eekly, 
edited by him, several files of which 
were preserved on the lower shelves of 
the bookcase. Then there are worn 
copies of “Shirley,” “Villette” and 
“Jane Eyre,” some of Miss Austen’s 
novels, and one of the humorous his- 
torical satires of the day, “The Forest- 
ers.” We give a portion of the Clavis 
Allegorica: 


“John Bull, The Kingdom of England. 
His Mother, The Church of England. 
His Wife, The Parliament. 

His Sister Peg, The Church of Scotland. 
Lord Strut, The Kingdom of Spain. 
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Nicholas Frog, The Dutch Republic. 

Madam Kate, The Empire of Russia. 

The Foresters, The United States of 
America. 

John Codline, Massachusetts. 

Peter Bull-frog, New York, etc., etc.” 


There is enough fun in this to have 
relaxed even the severe countenance 
of Miss Lucia’s father, which, from a 
large oil painting left in the “south 
parlor,” hanging above the great in- 
laid sideboard, seems to follow  be- 
holders with disapproving looks, as if 
it saw no redeeming feature in modern 
life. Our glance rests more gladly 
upon the gentle lady herself, portrayed 
as we last saw her, with the lace cap 
on her soft white locks and the bit of 
black velvet at one side, which 
brought out the rosy softness of her 
cheek. There are more living por- 
traits of her to remember. We see 
her still, wearing her plain black cloak 
and large bonnet, stepping from the 
deep-hooded chaise which carried her 
about the village; standing on her 
porch under the hanging red and 
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orange bells of the trumpet-vine in 
her lilac and white print gown and 
net cap; on the long parlor sofa knit- 
ting at sunset, ready to talk books and 
politics with the elders or tell stories 
of old times to delighted children; 
lying one day,—a silent image now,— 
among saddened neighbors and de- 
pendents, her bright eyes closed for- 
ever, but not a sign of mourning in 
the brilliant sunshine which forced its 
way to her through crack and crevice, 
nor in the autumn pomp of golden- 
rod and crimson maple that lined the 
roadsides and piled drifts of richness 
over her grave. We take a regretful 
farewell of the little bookcase, know- 
ing that its work is done, and that to 
no woman of a later generation could 
it give the same comfort or delight. 
One can only hope that in this busy 
age Nature will be graciously “careful 
of the type,” keeping among us still 
some rare and cultivated spirits whose 
intellectual activity shall temper the 
absorptions and ambitions of a prac- 
tical sisterhood. 








THE STORY TORRANCE DID NOT TELL. 


By Helen Campbell. 


MKORRANCE = had _ not 
gone there for material 
—that is, in any ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 
The supply already on 
hand was far beyond 
any present power of use; or it 
might be more strictly correct to 
say that his own powers of ordering 
and combining had for the time being 
lapsed, and each page of his note- 
books seemed to stand for accumu- 
lated obstacles, before which he beat 
a temporary retreat. It also struck 
him that New England needed 
neither further analysis nor descrip- 
tion. All the thoughts the average 
Yankee seldom thinks and less sel- 
dom speaks had been assumed as part 





of his daily walk and conversation, 
till the most guileless and unsuspi- 
cious inhabitant of any New England 
village might well look distrustfully 
on any arrival not a legitimate sum- 
mer boarder. He wanted neither ma- 
terial of this nature, nor—if it might 
be avoided—any contact with the 
summer boarder. Fairly good roads 
for a little wheeling after the day’s 
work was done: a hill or so to climb 
when the wheel palled, as it some- 
times does; and a quiet room with 
quiet people—these were the essen- 
tials of the summer’s work, and he 
sought a spot where neither tragedy 
nor comedy was likely to obtrude 
itself. Undoubtedly they would be 
there, since to be alive at all compels 
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one or the other. But “expectant 
attention” often determines an un- 
necessary crisis, and the wandering 
story-teller is thus responsible for the 
yery facts over which he gloats and 
which, without his presence, would 
have been merely a quiet simmer be- 
low the surface, not the wild irrup- 
tion of the unsuspected volcano. 

To state the case briefly, Torrance 
had paused in the half-finished novel 
to prepare by request a short biog- 
raphy of a man dead for nearly a gen- 
eration and, curiously enough, but 
now coming to general knowledge as 
the original discoverer of certain 
phases in scientific work. It was, 
save for his discovery, a singularly 
colorless life, and finding that the 
man had spent some years of his 
youth in this small hill town, it 
seemed to Torrance well that a back- 
ground should be sought here, doing 
it, if possible, with no direct question 
or investigation, since either is likely 
to produce a crop of purely imagi- 
nary recollections on the part of who- 
ever fills the rdle of town chronicler. 
His own theory as to the summer’s 
need had been quite clear, before the 
demand came. The village might 
meet it, or compel immediate flight. 
He was ready for either condition. 

The valley narrowed as the train 
made its way through. A group or 
two of palpably summer boarders 
had left it at the last station, and Tor- 
rance looked with some anxiety at 
another just before, then glanced be- 
hind him, as his station was called 
and he went forward to watch the de- 
scent of his wheel from the baggage 
car. Save for this, and a small and ap- 
parently empty mail bag, received in 
silence by an old man who made his 
slow way from the little station to the 
car, there was no other token of life, 
and Torrance had a momentary thrill 
of exultation as he noted this and 
then the transfer of the bag to a light 
wagon which had waited at a discreet 
distance from the train and now 
drove up to the platform. 

Torrance paused for a moment and 


sternly repressed a smile. “I decline 
to be surprised. I don’t want to 
know what it means,” he said in 
wardly ; but his eyes were on the pair, 
and in spite of himself, as it were, he 
saw that they were twins, not only 
in form and face, but garments 
well. 

“Ride?” the driver said briefly. 

“How far?” Torrance returned, 
with a look towards his wheel. 

“Six mile, and a fair enough road,” 
the station master said, his voice the 
duplicate of the first speaker’s. “li 
you know where you're going—there 
ain’t any tavern.” 

“T don’t. Perhaps you will tell me 
what house will take me in for a little 
while.” 

The two old men eyed him consid- 
erately. “We're kind of off the 
track,” one of them said at last; and 
Torrance, who had been looking over 
his wheel, turned in doubt as _ to 
which had spoken. 

“We ain’t used to folks that just 
come an’ go. Them that come has 
folks. You’re sure you ain't ac- 
quainted?”’ 

“Who’s the minister?” Torrance 
asked after a patise. 

“First house after you've passed 
the big elm just beyond the store. 
He'll take you in most likely. There 
ain’t any one else. Wife might for a 
night, but it would kind of put her 
out. You just go circulatin’ along, 
an’ you'll be there before you know 
it—the way them wheels go. I've 
seen ’em. It’s my opinion it’s the 
fulfillin’ of the prophecy an’ the wheel 
Ezekiel had a vision of, for all livin’ 
creeters outside o’ Linborough seems 
to be gettin’ ’em.” 

“Sho, Hezekiah,” said the other 
twin, “that kind of talk ain’t what it 
ought to be. Ezekiel an’ this gener- 
ation is gettin’ further an’ further 
apart. What I think is—” But Tor- 
rance had mounted his wheel with a 
nod toward the two heads wagging 
solemnly over the proposition laid 
down, and laughed aloud as he rode. 

“All the same, they are not to be 
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noted,” he said resolutely. “My 
business is to look at this landscape 
and judge its probable effect upon 
Abner Forsyth in his two years of 
teaching district school; no railroad, 
mail once a week, and these aged 
twins probably his scholars. Now 
for the minister.” 

The ground rose gradually but 
steadily, a little river at one side mak- 
ing its unquiet way toward the larger 
stream in the distance, gleams of 
which came now and then through 
openings in the thick wood skirting 
the hills which rose sharply, part of 
the spur sent out by the mountain 
chain to the east. They fell away 
presently, and the valley widened 
again, and the river with it, meadows 
lving fair before him, a farmhouse 
or so with its curl of light smoke 
seeming only another phase of the 
utter loneliness and isolation of the 
little hamlet beyond. 

“It has age, at least,” Torrance 
said as the road broadened into the 
village street, great elms on either 
side, and two or three square old- 
fashioned houses, holding still the 
look of what had once been not only 
comfort, but a certain stateliness. 
The store and the blacksmith’s shop, 
side by side, were the only traces of 
occupation; and as Torrance dis- 
mounted as directed, just beyond the 
big elm, there came upon him a sud- 
den sense of intrusion, and he lifted 
the knocker with something like 
shamefacedness. It occurred to him 
now that he did not know the min- 
ister’s name, but anxiety on _ this 
point was over in a moment. The 
door opened suddenly, a_ withered 
but energetic little woman faced him 
and, pointing to the nearest door, 
said, “Mr. Foster’s in there,” and 
disappeared. 

An hour or two later Torrance 
looked about the square chamber, 
the offer of which had been as 
prompt as his welcome, and felt as if 
he had known it and its faint odor of 
dried rose leaves for a_ thousand 
years. The twins had brought up his 


at 
ar 


trunk; the minister had certified that, 
after the funeral which would take 
him to the next township that after- 
noon, he had full store of facts as to 
Abner Forsyth’s two years in Lin- 
borough. They had taken a mid-day 
meal together under the superintend- 
ence of the litthe woman, who had 
few words, but looked favorably upon 
the unlooked-for guest; and now he 
gave himself to the arrangement of 
his writing-table, an unexpected lux- 
ury, which he fancied must have been 
taken up from the study. 

“T will give a week here, and then 
pass on,” Torrance had said, but he 
presently realized that all he had 
most wished for was in this spot: se- 
clusion, absolute, from any life he had 
ever known, unquestioned liberty of 
action, a companionship given when 
he wanted it, but never obtruding 
itself. 

Under such auspices, the “Life of 
Abner Forsyth” day by day unfolded 
itself, complicated by the fact that 
also day by day Torrance came face 
to face with “material” which he had 
vowed to himself to leave untouched. 
The novel had another country, other 
men, other manners of its own; and 
beyond that, plain to see, shaped itself 
another. Yet here in spite of himself, 
as if a double life were to be written, 
he saw a story that danced between 
the lines of the grave biography and 
invaded the pages of the romance, 
biding its time in the table drawer 
and threatened with extinction by 
this new claimant, pushed always to 
the background, yet always at every 
turn showing a face so real that Tor- 
rance labored in vain to cleave wholly 
to the work he must do. > Up hill and 
down dale, by winding river and in 
deep pine wood, by day and by night, 
the tale unfolded, a gigantic interro- 
gation point at beginning and end; 
and Torrance’s forehead wore an 
anxious pucker, which nothing in the 
“Life of Abner Forsyth”. had power 
to wipe out. 

It had begun so simply. The vil- 
lage church held few people, even 
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though the neighboring township 
sent most of its population. Tor- 
rance had gone on that first Sunday, 
the day after his arrival, in deference 
to his host, announcing that the after- 
noon belonged to his wheel, and 
looking about the bare, unbeautiful 
building with a wonder as to what 
the congregation would do if they 
were suddenly set down in Notre 
Dame de Paris, or the cathedral of 
Milan. The minister’s pew was well 
down the aisle; and he saw the twins 
in their Sunday suits, a shadowy 
little woman in their train, move 
carefully up to their places. The old 
judge and his maiden daughters— 
the governor’s father and the retired 
sea captain, each representing one of 
the big houses—had been defined to 
him beforehand, and he pleased him- 
self with identifying each, and then 
again fell to meditating on Abner 
Forsyth. 

The melodeon had squeaked its ac- 
companiment to the choir’s render- 
ing of an anthem, when Torrance 
looked up suddenly. Something 
tropical and strange seemed near,— 
a breath of spices and attar of rose,— 
a sense of color and light. Yet in- 
stantly there came swift denial of 
such illusion; for, as the form which 
seemed to mean it all passed swiftly 
up the aisle, he saw that snow-white 
hair crowned the face, whose dark, 
deep eyes had for the moment seemed 
the eyes of youth. The slightest of 
stirs, yet an evident one, made itself 
felt; but neither look nor motion of 
the late comer indicated any con- 
sciousness of it. 

“An extraordinary face!’ Torrance 
said to himself, “a face to meet in a 
drawing room of the ancien regime! 
What is it doing here?” 

As he questioned, another tenant 
entered the pew where he sat and, 
with a somewhat disturbed look at 
Torrance, took his place, his eyes 
after a moment settling on the figure 
of the woman, who in turn looked 
steadfastly toward the pulpit, while 
the little stir in the congregation was 





again perceptible. But the new- 
comer had nothing extraordinary 
about him; the close-shut mouth and 
hard gray eyes of a keen bargainer, 
to be found wherever Anglo-Saxons 
congregate, nor did they alter as they 
wandered now and then over the 
pews, returning always to the 
woman’s form, folded close in a 
cashmere shawl, superb enough to 
have been a king’s gift. 

To Torrance, extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to atmosphere, there came pres- 
ently a sense of oppression. To stay 
in the pew seemed impossible; to 
leave it in the midst of the sermon, 
no less so. He imagined at last that 
the woman before them felt the same 
dread ; for, though her eyes remained 
fixed on the preacher, the face grew 
paler, the lips more tense. But as the 
benediction came at last, and she 
passed silently out, her eyes, resting 
for a moment on his neighbor at the 
head of the pew, had a gleam of 
mockery, as if she knew a secret that 
might confound him. People made 
way for her, but said no word, and in 
another moment the man had passed 
out also, nodding here and there, and 
from the rough stone steps of the 
church watched till the figure disap- 
peared behind the tall lilac bushes in 
the yard of the great house opposite. 
Then he turned and sauntered down 
the road, eyeing each house as if 
appraising its value, and so passed on 
out of sight. 

“Very extraordinary!” Torrance 
muttered, as he regained his own 
room. “It feels like a scene from the 
Damnation of Faust, or something 
equally lurid. I should like to know 
what it stands for; but I refuse to 
ask. I won’t be tangled in a super- 
fluous romance. Let it bide till I 
want it. One can always come 
again.” 

There was, nevertheless, a flavor 
of disappointment as the noon lunch 
went on, with only a slightly inter- 
rogative look from the minister. .Ap- 
parently he concluded that Torrance 
had noted nothing, and retreated to 
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his study before the wheel had car- 
ried his puzzled guest beyond sight 
of village or people. 

With another Sunday, Torrance 
changed his place to a seat or two 
farther down, bent upon watching 
the pair. The man he had met at 
many points. The woman had been 
invisible; he had found himself 
watching for her, but refusing to 
question as to either name or story. 
Sitting quietly, his eyes on the hard 
face before him, he felt the stir at the 
door and among the people, and then 
the swift passage with its wave of 
perfume, and saw again the pale, 
steady, commanding face, old, yet 
with the fire of youth still lingering. 
Again came the sense of some 
strange bond between the pair; 
again, as the scene of the previous 
Sunday repeated itself, the rising of 
his own freakish determination to ask 
no question. But in the passing the 
mocking eyes rested for a moment 
on him and dropped, and he went 
out, knowing that he must presently 
hear what made the spell. 

“Heavens! what a beauty she must 
have been!” he muttered, and with 
the rest watched her passage across 
the street and behind the lilacs, till 
the door closed, and the minister’s 
hand touched him. Torrance started 
and flushed. 

“I beg pardon,” he said. “I have 
a letter to finish and must do it be- 
fore I am off for the afternoon ;” and 
he made his hasty way through the 
group of people and locked the door 
as he entered his room. “I am an 
idiot,” he said. “But I won’t know 
this thing till I’m ready. I must 
hear, and so quiet my mind, or I can’t 
finish this book. But what right 
have I or any other man to know, 
unless she wills it? I won’t hear it. 
Why should I?” 


The minister’s eyes rested on him. 


inquiringly as the meal began, but 
Torrance talked steadily on a subject 
which he had discovered held a curi- 
ous fascination—the meaning of the 
Great Pyramid—advancing wild 
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theories and protesting their value 
and necessity. To be alone seemed 
the one essential thing, and he 
mounted his wheel and sped away, 
with a wonder as to what flavor a 
hundred-years-old table of stone 
covering the oldest settler’s grave 
gave to the doughnuts and cheese 
spread upon it and partaken of by the 
families who stayed between services 
and used the graveyard as dining 
room. A mile or two out he turned 
suddenly and made his way back. 
To see her had become an imperative 
necessity, and he changed his dress 
and made his belated way to the pew 
he had chosen as giving the best 
point of view, studying the face till 
every line in it had made its final 
impression and he knew that with 
either pen or brush it was his own. 

And now his mood had changed. 
It had seemed his business to guard 
her, to allow no hint of the common 
knowledge to reach him; but as he 
looked and wondered, came the de- 
sire to know all that could be told; 
and when the service ended, and he 
had felt her eyes again, he waited 
till the minister’s hand-shakings were 
over and the last wagon had received 
its freight of worshippers. 

“You asked me to walk with you 
last Sunday,” he said. “If you have 
the same plan now, I am more dis- 
posed for that, I think, than for the 
wheel.” 

“With pleasure,” the minister re- 
turned eagerly, “and we can settle 
the meaning perhaps of that central 
shaft which gives the Pyramid—” 

“No; I desire, if you please, to 
settle something else,” said Torrance, 
the words coming involuntarily and 
even against his will. “I want to 
understand the strange pair who sit 
before me. I did not intend to— 
but—” and now as they walked he 


told, still under the same compul- 
sion, as it were, the working of his 
own mind, and his final conclusion. 
“Tf I hear it and make such note as 
will fasten it there, perhaps it will re- 
lease me,” he ended. 


“At present, I 
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seem unable to free myself from the 
curious spell that goes with her. I 
cannot write.” 

“It is one that I share with you,” 
the minister said gravely. “In fact, 
| have done all that I could toward 
human intercourse with her, but it is 
denied. The case is hopeless. I can 
do nothing more.” 

They had reached the little hill 
back of the hamlet, and a short climb 
brought them to the summit, thickly 
wooded, but with an opening from 
which the village could be clearly 
seen. _ Under the great pine a rough 
bench had been made, and they sat 
down and looked toward the house 
that held the mystery. 

“It is a very short story,” the min- 
ister said. “Althea Thurston lived in 
the great house with a sister ten years 
younger, and had been engaged for 
years to the man, Thomas Went- 
worth, who sits just behind her, her 
second cousin, who left the village for 
college and came back only at inter- 
vals. Why these people—this type, 
[ mean—choose to make this cleft in 
the hills their home is a little hard to 
decide. It was off the track, and 
Miss Thurston’s grandfather was a 
Tory and drew Tory elements about 
him. In any case, the great house 
was built, and in it she was born, and 
the father in dying left it equally to 
her and to the sister, share and share 
alike in all it held. They were 
abroad some years for the younger 
one’s education, and Wentworth also 
as consul at some Mediterranean 
port. He had studied law and come 
back here to take Judge Thurston’s 
business,—a matter really of state 
practice and politics; and he was also 
chief executor of the property. The 
sister in the mean time had grown 
into a beautiful girl, but weak, selfish 
at every turn, resenting the limita- 
tions of the life here, and eager to sell 
and make a home in some great 
centre. This the will forbade abso- 
lutely. The property was to remain 
intact, and in case of the death of one 
daughter to revert to the other, her 





death only permitting it to pass to 
Wentworth, the nearest kin. There 
is a superb library, for the old judge 
had many tastes, and Wentworth had 
something more than affection for 
the place. There seemed always a 
smouldering resentment that it was 
not his absolutely and that even with 
the marriage the will allowed him no 
full control while the daughters 
lived. 

“The village gossiped, naturally, 
over the delay in the wedding, long 
expected. But it was a thunderbolt 
when the news came that, while at 
Sharon Springs, Wentworth and 
Chloe Thurston, the younger sister, 
had been privately married, and told 
the story only after their return here. 
Whatever the blow may have been to 
the elder, she gave no sign, and all 
lived under the same roof. But in 
less than a year Chloe died, and 
Wentworth, who had quartered him- 
self in the old house with a sense of 
practical ownership, and who looked 
now for some arrangement _ that 
would allow him to stay on, found to 
his furious indignation that he had 
no place there. For the first and only 
time Althea Thurston spoke her mind 
before the old lawyer whom Went- 
worth had brought with him. ‘Atlast,’ 
she said, ‘my time has come. I had 
suspected you were a dastard and a 
cheat before the hour came when | 
knew it. I have kept the word I gave 
my father, that I would guard Chloe 
at every turn. That has been my life 
work, and it is over. For you, 
Thomas Wentworth, go your way. 
The house shall not hold you again 
while I live. It should not afterward, 
could I help it.’ 

“That was forty years ago and 
over, and Althea Thurston was then 
thirty-one, a nobly beautiful woman. 
Wentworth, pale with fury, went his 
way, and for a time the town saw 
nothing of him. Then he returned 
and settled here, as other men who 
have had the life of the world have 
done. He has had political appoint- 
ments, but always drifts back. Till 
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his return Althea Thurston lived as 
she had done; but as it became plain 
that he meant to stay, she dismissed 
the only remaining servant, closed 
and barred the shutters of the rooms 
on the first floor, and made her own 
quarters on the second, leaving it 
only on a Sunday for the church ser- 
vices, which would seem to be her 
only remaining tie to humanity. At 
first she admitted an old friend now 
and then, but Wentworth made a 
daily round of the house, and at last 
she refused entrance to any one. 
This has continued for many years. 
Her orders are written and put out- 
side on the porch, and there old 
Hazelton, the storekeeper, delivers 
them and her mail. She takes 
papers, receives packages from 
abroad and keeps up a little corre- 
spondence; but it is years since she 
has spoken with a human_ being. 
Wentworth is a year younger than 
she, but I doubt if he comes into his 
inheritance. The one sign of life in 
the house is the smoke from the great 
chimney. I think she is never with- 
out a fire, for in the hottest weather 
even, that curl of smoke may always 
be seen.” 

“But good Heavens!” Torrance 
cried as the story ended, “haven’t you 
argued with her? Can't you get her 
to see the horrible waste of it all—a 
beautiful woman still—a queen with 
power of her own?” 

“Yes,” the minister said slowly; 
and Torrance looked at him for a 
moment, then sprang up. 

“Let us go on,” he said. “I think I 
do not want to see the house again. 
If anybody had, for instance, shot 
Wentworth, would that have ended it, 
do you think?” 

He stopped suddenly; these were 
hardly Presbyterian views. But the 
minister shook his head silently, with 
no symptom of surprise, and led the 
way down the hill. 

From one point of view Torrance 
was at rest, but now an insatiable 
curiosity possessed him. What did 
she do? How did the long days 





pass? There was intellect in the face, 
power to handle men, to follow the 
course of world movements. How 
could she bear it shut within those 
walls? What would he not give to 
enter them! 

These were the questions that 
finally became the undercurrent of 
his work, the burden of all his 
thoughts. The work itself went well. 
Somehow, with knowledge of the 
hidden life, the figure of Abner 
Forsyth had become plainer. He 
wrote swiftly and well and, as the 
days went on, found the ending 
rather a matter of regret. But at one 
time or another in the day his feet 
took the path up the hill, and from 
the pine tree he considered the house 
and the wreath of blue smoke above 
it, and day by day sought to under- 
stand the prisoned life and its mean- 
ing. 

A month had gone. “The Life of 
Abner -Forsyth” came to an end, and 
Torrance laid it aside and took out 
the pile of manuscript in which the 
half-finished novel waited. It was 
difficult to recall the mind that had 
been in him as he wrote the last chap- 
ter and, having turned the pages dis- 
contentedly for a time, he climbed the 
hill again and took his seat in the 
accustomed place. No familiar line 
of smoke rose from the great chim- 
ney stack, and it was curious how its 
lack seemed at once to give a sense of 
lifelessness and desolation, stranger 
even than his thoughts had made it. 
Ile watched for a time, and again as, 
after a long spin in another direction, 
he passed through the village, finding 
the old storekeeper standing at the 
study door in close conference with 
the minister. 

“Something wrong. The basket’s 
outside, and no smoke for two days 
now,” were the words he heard. 

“We must break in,” said Tor- 
rance, after a moment, in which he 
met the minister’s troubled eyes. “I 
understand it is Miss Thurston. 
Some woman should go with us, 
perhaps.” 
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They had both moved toward 
the door, and the minister paused 
a moment. “I have the right,” 
he said lowly; “I have _ loved 
her—” and went on, Torrance 
following close. At the side of 
the house they stopped, considering 
the door, which did not yield as they 
shook it, till Torrance, who had 
gauged its power of resistance, 
brought his strength to bear, the 
panels flying before him and allowing 
the moving of a bar that lay across. 
In the narrow passage and beyond all 
was .darkness, but the minister 
pushed forward. 

“TI know the way,” he said. ‘The 
stairs are just beyond.” 

He had gone forward confidently, 
but fell back and Torrance drew out 
a match case and struck a light. 

“Good God!” the minister cried as 
the momentary gleam died out. 
“The stairs are gone! Everything is 
gone! The back way! She came 
down somehow.” 

“IT suspicioned what those noises 
were,” said old Hazelton with a 
groan. “She’s got even with “him 
more ways than this.” 

Torrance did not hear him. He 
had struck a light again, and now 
pushed the heavy bar from a window 
and threw open the shutters, a burst 
of sunlight showing a space in which 
every atom of woodwork save the 
floor had _ disappeared. Doors, 
wainscoting, furniture had _ alike 
vanished, and as he crossed the hall 
and opened other windows, destruc- 
tion and desolation were all they 
met. The minister shuddered as he 
looked, then made his way toward 
the back and up a narrow flight of 
stairs into a passage, leading through 
empty rooms, each absolutely 








At the 
door of the south chamber he paused, 
and his lips moved as if in prayer. 
Then he opened it, and they went in 


stripped like those below. 


silently. Whatever she had chosen 
to retain had been placed here,— 
books, pictures, all the natural sur- 
roundings of a life that loved them; 
but the mistress lay in the little room 
beyond, dressed as if for some stately 
occasion, the cashmere shawl across 
her feet, laces and jewels upon her 
breast, and on her face, youthful once 
more, a smile in which Torrance saw 
still the light mockery of the look he 
knew. 

The minister bowed before her, 
trembling and silent, and for a 
moment his hand touched the dead 
hand. Then he turned and went 
again through the empty rooms. 

“The library,” he said; “that can- 
not be gone.” But as he opened the 
doors, save for white ashes on the 
hearth, no token of human _habita- 
tion remained. A _ pile of shat- 
tered porcelain in one corner, and 
about the hearth some blackened 
lumps, which Torrance, as he picked 
one up, recognized to be melted 
silver. 

“By God!” said a voice behind 
them, “the hag has burned every 
shred her hands could hold or hack 
away. Out of the house, you 
psalm singer! It’s mine, and I want 
no meddlers here. And you, you 
sneaker after a sensation, go your 
way. The place is mine!” 

Torrance threw off the hand that 
had gripped his arm, and looked into 
the eyes filled with a rage no words 
could compass. 

“Tt will not be I who will tell the 
story,” he said; and he has kept his 
word. 
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always follows the lines of the 

least resistance. When the act- 
ual peopling of this country began, 
we find the first settlements on the 
shores of the best and most accessible 
harbors. Then the settlers began to 
creep up the waters of the most navi- 
gable rivers and to plant their homes 
along their banks. By this process 
there were often left large tracts of 
country, thickly settled to-day, which 
for many years lay unoccupied, while 
on either side might be found consid- 
erable populations. 

Such was the state of affairs in the 
region which is now Berkshire Coun- 
ty, in Massachusetts. Very early the 
English settlers appeared at the 
mouth of the Connecticut. Towns 
on its banks, such as Springfield, 
Northampton and Hatfield, were 
founded early in the seventeenth 
century. Old Hadley was settled, 
had its churches and schools and its 
struggles with Indians, scores of 
years before such a town as Adams, 
which is only fifty miles to the west 
in a direct line, was ever dreamed of. 
On the west the situation was much 
the same. The Dutch had early as- 
cended the Hudson. Albany had 
been founded in 1623. The Van 
Rensselaers, the lords or patroons of 
Rensselaerwyck, had lived and re- 
ceived tribute for a hundred years or 
161 


[oa settlement of a new country 


By Clinton Q. Richmond. 





more before there was a white settler 
at the foot of Greylock, only fifty 
miles to the east. 

Of course the geography of the 
country was responsible for this con- 
dition of things. So long as there 
were fertile river banks to be occu- 
pied, there was little inducement to 
cross the wild mountain ranges which 
protect Berkshire on either hand. To 
the Indians the country was well 
known. Their trail from the Hud- 
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From an old print. 


NORTH ADAMS IN 1841. 


son to the Connecticut followed the 
Hoosac River from where it empties 
into the Hudson just above the city 
of Troy, up the valley, through Wil- 
liamstown, through what is now the 
Main Street of North Adams, and 
then directly over the Hoosac Moun- 
tain to the valley of the Deerfield, and 
thence on to the Connecticut. By a 
strange coincidence the line of the 
Hoosac Tunnel is almost directly un- 
derneath this old Indian trail; and 
now, hundreds of feet below where 
the bands of dusky natives toiled up 
the steep sides of the mountain on 
their errands of hunting or of war, 
the modern traveller sits at ease in 
the Pullman, and, taking out his 
watch, remarks that in eight and a 
half minutes he has passed from the 
valley of the Deerfield to the valley 
of the Hoosac. It took the wave of 
civilization a century and over to 
make the same journey. 

In the extreme western end of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ex- 
tending across the state from north to 
south, is the county of Berkshire. It 
is separated from the rest of the state 
on the east by the Hoosac Mountains, 
an extension of the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, and protected from the 


state of New York on the west by the 
Taconic range, of which Greylock, 
the monarch mountain of Massachu- 
setts, is the crowning peak. The 
county is but fourteen miles wide at 
the north. In this narrow valley be- 
tween the mountains, hemmed in by 
the hills on the east, west and north, 
is the territory occupied by the town 
of Adams and the city of North 
Adams. It is in the extreme north- 
western part of the state, with the 
Vermont line but three miles north 
of North Adaras, and the New York 
line seven or eight miles west. 

A stream rising in the hills of Ver- 
mont, called by the Indians the May- 
unsook, and another rising in the 
centre of Berkshire, called the Ash- 
uilticook, unite at North Adams and 
form the Hoosac River. Almost all 
the other local names, such as Grey- 
lock, Taconic and Hoosac, have been 
badly overworked in providing names 
for villages, hotels, banks and manu- 
facturing companies; and it seems a 
pity that such musical syllables as 
Mayunsook possesses should not be 
called into use to relieve the mo- 
notony. 

The town of Adams, including 
what is now Adams and North 
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Adams, was originally known as East 
Hoosuck. This section was first ex- 
plored probably in 1739; but it was 
not until 1749 that it was surveyed 
and its boundaries were defined by a 
committee of the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts. Thiscommit- 
tee was instructed to lay out the new 
township six miles square. With the 
desire probably of getting more val- 
ley land and fewer rocks and moun- 
tains within the territory, the com- 
mittee disobeyed orders and made the 
township five miles from east to west 
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pioneers in eastern Massachusetts. 
It almost missed having a hand in the 
American Revolution. In fact, it 
emerged from the woods at almost 
the same period that Washington 
Irving caused Rip Van Winkle to 
come forth, and found itself, like Rip, 
not in the quaint, quiet atmosphere 
of colonial times, but in that raw 
period of democracy immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution. 

The story of Fort Massachusetts 
deserves some notice. When in the 
early forties of the last century the 
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and seven from north to south. It 
succeeded, however, in laying out the 
only perfectly rectangular town in the 
county. Three years before the sur- 
vey of the township, in 1746, occurred 
the fight at Fort Massachusetts and 
the destruction of the fort. This bat- 
tle was the almost one historic and 
romantic incident in the early history 
of the section. The country was set- 
tled so late that it missed those stir- 
ring episodes of early colonial days, 
such as King Philip’s War, the Salem 
witchcraft delusion, the persecution of 
the Baptists and other social and po- 
litical matters that troubled the 


first traces of villages began to appear 
in Berkshire and along the northern 
border of Massachusetts, the provin- 
cial government became aware of the 
fact that these new settlements were 
in constant danger, not only from the 
incursions of the Indians, but also 
from the attacks of the French. To 
provide for this contingency funds 
were provided for a line of wooden 
forts along the northern border of the 
province of Massachusetts. One of 
these, Fort Shirley, was in the pres- 
ent town of Heath; another, Fort Pel- 
ham, was in the present town of 
Rowe; and the last was much farther 
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away, on the extreme west- 
ern and northern bound- 
aries of the province, in the 
township of East ‘Hoosuck, 
within the present city lim- 
its of North Adams. These 
defences were rather poorly 
constructed and very in- 
differently garrisoned. Cap- 
tain, afterwards Colonel, 
Ephraim Williams, who be- 
came the founder of Wil- 
liams College, was assigned 
to the command of these 
frontier forts, with head- 
quarters at Fort Shirley, 
and afterwards at Fort 
Massachusetts. Fort Massachusetts 
was located in what is now the first 
ward of the city of North Adams, at a 
point on the road to Williamstown, 
something over a mile west of the 
centre of the city. The man who 
located the fort cannot be said to have 
been of consummate military genius; 
he placed it at a point on a plain over- 
looked by hills but a few rods distant, 
and at the same time not near enough 
to the neighboring river to make that 
an easy source of water supply. The 
fort was a wooden enclosure, formed 
by logs placed one upon the other and 
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interlocked at the corners. At one 
corner, the northwestern, was a watch 
tower, and inside the enclosure were 
several buildings used as quarters for 
the garrison, and on the eastern side 
a well with the long well-sweep so 
familiar in old New England. 

Such was the condition of affairs in 
western Massachusetts in August, 
1746, when the French, who were ex- 
pecting an attack on Canada by the 
English, ordered Rigaud de Vau- 
dreuil, town major of Three Rivers, to 
repair to Lake Champlain to repel the 
expected attack, or if no such attack 
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should be made to strike a blow on 
the English frontier. Rigaud de 
Vaudreuil was a person of some im- 
portance in Canada, and his brother 
was after- 
wards = gov- 
ernor general 
of Canada. 
He had with 
him a force of 
about seven 
hundred men, 
of whom five 
hundred/ were 
French and 
the remainder 
India ns. 
Finding that 
the fort on 
Lake Cham- 
plain was not 
in danger of 
attack from the English, the French 
commander found himself with a free 
hand. He was in doubt where to 
strike. The Indians held numerous 
councils, but could not 
make up their minds. 
Finally some of the Indians 
who had lived on the bor- 
ders of Massachusetts drew 
on the floor of the council 
room a map of a river, 
showing a fort near its head 
waters. The river thus 
shown was the Hoosac, and 
the fort was Fort Massa- 
chusetts. They pointed out 
the isolated position of the 
little fort and also implored 
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assistance to avenge the death of 
Cadenaret, a chief who had been killed 
near the fort the year before. The 
scheme was acceptable to all, French 
and Indians alike; and so on they 
came, through Lake Champlain, down 
the Hudson, and up the valley of the 
Hoosac. 

On the banks of this river the in- 
vaders passed the houses of numerous 
Dutch settlers from the Hudson. 
These Dutchmen were not on the best 
of terms with the English soon to be 
attacked at Fort Massachusetts, and 
they fled, leaving their houses, furni- 
ture and cattle, and not even taking 
pains to warn the garrison, soon to be 
besieged, a few miles to the eastward. 
The  Dutch- 
men perhaps 
had a= grim 
smile on their 
faces as they 
thought of the 
storm soon to 
burst on the 
little fort; but 
when in a few 
days they re- 
turned totheir 
farms and 
found that the 
French party, 
on the return 
through the 
valley of the 
Hoosac, had burned one hundred 
and fifty houses, barns, churches and 
other buildings, besides destroying 
all the cattle and grain, their smiles 
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must have been anything but mirth- 
ful. 

The night before the attack on the 
fort, De Vaudreuil and his party en- 
camped in what is now Williamstown. 
Early the next morning, after a march 
of about four miles, the fort came into 
view. What was intended as a sur- 
prise failed through the youthful ar- 
dor of the young French cadets and 
the wild enthusiasm of the Indians. 
Unable to restrain themselves at the 
sight of the fort, they rushed forward 
with yells and a useless discharge of 
fireams. The garrison of the fort was 
nominally fifty-two 
men; but the com- 
mander, Captain 
Williams, was 
away on an expedi- 
tion to threaten 
Canada, and others 
of the garrison had 
been sent to Deer- 
field for a supply of 
powder and lead, so 
that when the stress 
of war came there 
were but twenty- 
two men, including 
the chaplain, Nor- 
ton, and the com- 
mander, Sergeant 
Hawks, of Deer- 
field, in the fort, 
and half of these 
were disabled bv 
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sickness. There were also 
in the fort three women 
‘and five children. 

The siege lasted for 
twenty-eight hours, during 
the course of which the be- 
siegers tried all the strata- 
gems known to_ border 
warfare. At the end of 
that time the garrison had 
killed one Indian chief and 
wounded sixteen of the 
Frenchmen and Indians— 
which, under the circum- 
stances, as Parkman says, 
was good execution for ten 
farmers and a_ minister. 
The garrison had lost from its effective 
force three men by wounds. Then 
the end came. The chaplain, Norton, 
claimed that the French opened the 
parley for surrender; and the French 
commander in his report claimed that 
the first sign of weakening came from 
the English. However, the situation 
of the garrison was desperate; they 
were outnumbered, sixty to one, their 
ammunition was gone, and, accepting 
the word of De Vaudreuil that they 
should be protected from his Indian 
allies, they surrendered. The French 
burned the fort, took the prisoners, 
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turned back through the valley of the 
Hoosac, destroying the homes of the 
Dutchmen as they went, and made 
good their retreat to Canada. Before 
the fort was destroyed the flag of 
France was raised over it; and so that 
now peaceful meadow at the foot of 
the Taconic range has seen the un- 
furling of three different flags: the 
English by the right of exploration 
and settlement, the French by the 
right of conquest, and the American 
as the just and lawful heir to the pos- 
sessions of both the old-time rivals. 
To East Hoosuck probably belongs 
the distinction of being the only spot 
in Massachusetts ever under the do- 
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minion of a French king by the 

right of conquest. 

In 1750, three years after the de- 
struction of the fort, and after the 
fort had been rebuilt, Captain 
Ephraim Williams secured a grant 
of two hundred acres of land in East 
Hoosuck, on condition that he 
build a sawmill and agristmill. This 
he did, building one on each side of 
the river at the point where Main 
Street, North Adams, crosses the 
stream. These two rude structures 
were the beginnings of the present 

manufacturing greatness of Adams 
and North Adams. 

The records of the next few years 
are meagre and the growth of the 
population was slow. The growth 
was by far the greatest at the central 
and southern parts of the township, 
in what is now Adams. There the 
rudiments of a village began to ap- 
pear; and all the credit of aid and 
effort for the cause of the American 
Revolution must be given to the 
southern part of the township. When 
fighting Parson Allen of Pittsfield led 
his men to aid General Stark at Ben- 
nington in the memorable fight of 
August 16, 1777, he came down the 
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valley to the site of North Adams, 
and then took a short cut over the 
hills to Bennington. He was joined 
by men from the township of East 
Hoosuck ; but they were all from what 
is now the town of Adams,—for at 
that end of the township there were 
ten inhabitants where there was one 
in the north- 
ern section. 
When we 
consider the 
physical con- 
dition of af- 
fairs at the 
north end of 
the township 
at this time, 
we can readily 
understand 
why the 
growth was 
not faster. 
The two 
streams form- 
ing the Hoo- 
sac were much 
broader and 
deeper than at 
the present 
time, and when 
the spring 
floods came 
they rose rap- 
idlyand swept 
over the whole 
territory, 
where are 
now located 
the princi- 
pal business 
and manu- 
facturing es- 
tablishments 
of North Adams, with an icy flood. 
Tall, gloomy pines dominated the 
scene, covering the valley and extend- 
ing far up the foothills and mountain- 
sides. Some of them were giant 
trees, tradition saying that one when 
felled measured one hundred and 
fourteen feet to the first limb. Their 
stumps and roots were tremendous 
and proved an annoyance to travellers 
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on Main Street for years, until some 
public spirited citizens formed a “bee” 
and cleared up the ground for good. 
Where the pines were cut away the 
ground proved to be poor for cultiva- 
tion, so poor that it was said that it 
“would not raise beans.” As an 
agricultural township East Hoosuck 
would have 
starved. At 
this period 
must have 
been __ devel- 
oped that 
spirit which 
has made 
Adams and 
North Adams 
what they are 
to-day. If 
theycould not 
“raise beans” 
they could cut 
lumber and 
build small 
factories along 
the river 
banks; and 
that is pre- 
cisely | what 
they began to 
do. 

Up to this 
time there was 
no other 
name for this 
section but 
the Plantation 
of East Hoo- 
suck; but on 
October 15, 
1778, there was 
passed an act 
incorporating 
the “Plantation called East Hoo- 
suck, in the county of Berk- 
shire, into a town by the name of 
Adams.” The name of Adams was 
given in honor of Samuel Adams, the 
Revolutionary leader and _ patriot. 
And so in the midst of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle the town was born. 
The first town meeting was held 
March 8, 1779. The inhabitants seem 
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to have enjoyed these meetings so 
well that they held them on the slight- 
est provocation. There were ten of 
them called during the year 1779. It 
is to the credit of the young town, 
however, that nearly all of these meet- 
ings were called to see what could be 
done in aid of the Revolution. 

From this time on, the small manu- 
facturing concerns began to appear. 
There were sawmills for working the 
neighboring pines into merchantable 
lumber; there were gristmills; there 
were mills for producing oil from 
flaxseed; there were forges erected, 
and iron ore from the vicinity and 
from afar was brougnt and turned 
into wrought iron; there were marble 
quarries opened; and limestone was 
broken up and burned for lime. In 
fact, all the small industries open to a 
people who could not gain a living 
by agriculture were exploited one by 
one. Of course money was scarce, 
and tradition says the inhabitants of 
Adams often went to their more 
favored neighbors in Pittsfield and 








Williamstown and had notes for ten 
dollars discounted. But these indus- 
tries, although humble, had a sure 
foundation, and they were backed by 
the indomitable pluck of a group of 
men who have transmitted the same 
quality to their successors of to-day. 

In 1811 the cotton industry began 
to reach out from Rhode Island, its 
first home in this country. Adams 
was ready for just such an enterprise ; 
and we find the “Old Brick Factory” 
was built in 
this year, , 
and the cot- 
ton industry 
was_ fairly 
launched. 

No sketch 
of northern 
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THE HOOSAC VAI 


Berkshire could be complete without 
some reference to the Hoosac Tunnel; 
and to North Adams belongs the dis- 
tinction of having within its limits one 
end of the longest tunnel on the Amer- 
ican, continent and the pioneer long- 
distance tunnel of theworld. Owingto 
the physical conditions of the country, 
Berkshire, so far as its business and 
social interests lay, was for a long 
time more a part of the state of New 
York than of Massachusetts. Cut 
off by the high Hoosac ranges on the 
east, it was only natural that trade 
should seek an outlet to the west 
through the valleys leading to the 
Hudson River. For years the line of 
communication for exports and im- 
ports lay through Williamstown and 
Pownal to Hoosick and thence down 
the “old stone road” to Troy, N. Y. 
Over this road the four-horse teams 
carried the manufactured goods from 
the township of Adams, and in return 
brought back the groceries and neces- 
sary supplies. This ‘old stone road” 
was a turnpike extending from Troy, 
N. Y., to Bennington, Vt., and was 
one of the earliest specimens of mac- 
adamized road in this country. It 
is related that on one occasion a 
unique cargo came over this thor- 
oughfare into North Adams. It 
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was nothing less than a wagon load 
of specie, the entire capital of the first 
bank started in North Adams. There 
could have been no question of stock 
watering in regard to this institution, 
as the stockholders and patrons could 
actually see and handle the entire 
assets. 

But larger interests than those of 
northern Berkshire were seeking an 
outlet to the West. About this time 
the question of the carriage of freight 
from Boston to the West was the sub- 
ject of earnest discussion. For some 
years prior to 1825 the project was 
seriously contemplated of building a 
canal through Berkshire, to connect 
Boston and the east with the Hudson 
River. Nothing came of this scheme 
until July, 1825, when a party of gen- 
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tlemen from various towns in Berk- 
shire met in North Adams to talk 
over the matter. Hon. Daniel Nobie 
was chairman, and William E. Bray- 
ton was secretary of this meeting; 
and as a result of the meeting a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to ex- 
plore the land and streams between 
the north branch of the Hoosac and 
the Deerfield and ascertain whether 
in their opinion it was practicable to 
build a canal over the Green Moun- 
tains. This committee made an ex- 
amination and reported that the 
grades would not prohibit building 
such a water way and that the neigh- 
boring streams were sufficient for 
supplying the proposed canal. This 
report was sent to the canal commis- 
sioners at Boston. In this same 
year, 1825, however, the first railroad 
in America was put into successful 
operation; and the canal project was 
abandoned and the idea of tunnelling 
the mountain was conceived. But 
nothing further was done until a 
quarter of a century had passed. 

The completion of the Western, 
now the Boston and Albany Railroad, 
in 1843, suggested a connection with 
the same by way of Pittsfield, twenty 
miles away. The town took up the 





matter with its accustomed energy 
and appointed a committee to confer 
with the Western Railroad directors. 
The estimated cost of the new road 
was $400,000; but although the man- 
ufacturers and merchants of the town 
strained every nerve and subscribed 
for $90,000 of this stock, the Western 
directors declined to build the road. 
Then the northern Berkshire citizens 
tried a new tack. They raised $31,000 
in cash, to serve as a guarantee fund 
and to be used in bringing the divi- 
dends up to a certain per cent. This 
plan was acceptable; and the Pittsfield 
and North Adams road was built and 
equipped, at a cost of $450,000. And 
so the “iron horse” began to make its 
trips, connecting the long isolated 
north Berkshire region with the out- 
side world. The first passenger train 
was run between North Adams and 
Pittsfield on the occasion of the an- 
nual cattle show and fair, and the 
population turned out in such num- 
bers that all the rolling stock, freight 
cars included, were pressed into ser- 
vice, and the day was one of universal 
rejoicing. 

But the project of a tunnel unde: 
Hoosac Mountain and a competing 
line from Boston to the West would 
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not down; and in 1848, when the 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad Com- 
pany was formed, we find the citizens 
of the town eagerly interested, and in 
the next few years holding town 
meetings, appointing committees and 
subscribing for stock and bonds in 
the enterprise. The work was act- 
ually begun in 1854, with a loan from 
the state of Massachusetts, and was 
prosecuted with more or less vigor 
until 1861, when the funds gave out, 
and in the next year the state fore- 
closed its mortgage on the property. 
Commissioners were then appointed, 
and for six years the work went on by 
state appropriations. At the end of 
that time seven million dollars had 
been expended, and the work was 
about one-third completed. Au- 
thority was then given by the Legis- 
lature for the completion of the work 
by contract: and in 1869 Francis and 
Walter Shanley’ entered 
into an agreement to com- 
plete the tunnel for about 
five million dollars. They 
entered upon the work 
with great vigor, and not- 
withstanding dire predic- 
tions of ultimate failure 
and the openly expressed 
opinion of Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes in some of his 
verses that the millennium 
and the opening of the tun- 
nel would occur at about 
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the same date, car- 
ried it on to comple- 
tion. It was on 
Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, 1873, 
that the final blast 
was fired and the 
valley of the Hoosac 
and the valley of the 
Deerfield were 
united. The tunnel 
was completed after 
a work of nineteen 
years, an expend- 
iture of twelve to 
fifteen millions and 
the loss of over one 
hundred lives. The total length 
is four and three-quarters miles, 
and when the final blast was fired 
there was a variation of but five-six- 
teenths of an inch in the meeting of 
the two headings. 

During the construction of the 
great work over one thousand meu 
were employed; and the period was 
one of growth and prosperity for 
North Adams. The presence of this 
large body of miners gave that section 
of the town the appearance and many 
of the characteristics of a western 
mining camp; and it may be that at 
this time the town took on the air of a 
western town, which many strangers 
at the present claim they can readily 
detect. At any rate, besides securing 
a new route to Boston, North Adams 
gained in prestige, wealth and popu- 
lation during the tunnel period, and 
in addition to this had fastened to he: 
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the nickname of the “Tunnel 
City.” 

It was during these struggles to 
secure railroad outlets and to push 
forward the interests of the Hoosac 
Tunnel that the citizens of the: town 
acquired the faculty of standing 
as a unit for any broad _ public 
improvement benefiting the whole 
community. This spirit was again 
exemplified in recent years, when 
the citizens of North Adams 
united as one man _ to secure 
the location of a State Normal School 
in the city. 

While the scenery about Adams 
and North Adams is as fine as any 
to be found in Berkshire, fashion has 
not set the stamp of its approval upon 
these particular spots as it has upon 
Lenox, Stockbridge and Pittsfield, in 
the south part of the county. To 
many, not only those who know 
them best, but even to chance visitors, 
the rugged mountains of the Hoosac 
and Taconic ranges, with their forest- 
covered sides, rocky ledges and deep 
ravines, appeal more powerfully than 
the beautiful but more subdued and 
cultivated scenes of southern Berk- 
shire; and it is a satisfactory thing to 
have this view confirmed by such 
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readers of nature as Thoreau and 
Hawthorne. 

It was in the summer 6f 1838 that 
Hawthorne first came to Berkshire; 
and the story of his visit to North 
Adams is most delightfully told in the 
pages of the “Note Books,” published 
many years after by his widow. 
Hawthorne was, more than most 
writers, influenced by surrounding 
scenes, and many of the influences 
he met in North Adams, influences 
both of men and mountains, crop out 
through much of his subsequent 
work. We can well imagine how the 
wild beauty of the Natural Bridge and 
the Bellows Pipe appealed to one of 
his nature ; and we can almost see him 
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standing watching the shadows as 
they chase one another across the 
slopes of the Hoosac range. Then, 
too, there were the people themselves. 
Hawthorne came to North Adams by 
stage from Pittsfield and stopped at 
the North Adams House, a tavern 
which occupied the site of the present 
Wilson House. On its porch and in 
its bar room were wont to congregate 
not only the substantial men of the 
place, but also the quaint characters 
and loafers so characteristic of the 
Yankee village of that day. It was 
to these latter odd specimens that the 
future novelist gave most of his atten- 
tion; and besides being minutely de- 
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scribed in his “Note Book,” they 
figure from time to time in his sub- 
sequent books. There was Platt, the 
stage driver, who drove Hawthorne 
from Pittsfield, and whom he de- 
scribes as “a friend of mine.” There 
was Captain Gavett, who sold sweet- 
meats and talked philosophy on the 
tavern porch. There was “Black 
Hawk,” a dissolute, unkempt fellow, 
who was once a lawyer of some re- 
pute, but then a soap boiler and 
phrenologist. It is he who figures 
as “Lawyer Giles” in the romance of 
“Ethan Brand”; and it is at an old 
limekiln on one of the foothills of 
Greylock that Hawthorne lays the 
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scene of this tale. Some of these 
characters are remembered to this 
day by a few of the older inhabitants. 
Professor Dale of Williams College 
tells us that ten thousand years ago 
the site of North Adams and Adams 
was occupied by a lake some six hun- 
dred feet in depth, extending west 
through Williamstown and north to 
Stamford in Vermont. The shores of 
this lake are easily discoverable on the 
sides of the valley. The same author- 
ity also tells us that Greylock is one of 
the oldest mountains in the world. On 
its summit and in many other places 
in the section are clearly defined 
glacier scratchings. To the south be- 
tween North Adams and Adams are 
to be found numerous low, round hills, 
the result of glacier actions. These 
same hills were early identified and ex- 
amined by Professor Hitchcock of 
Amherst, the great geologist.. The 
ravines and gorges are considered re- 
markable examples of erosion; and 
perched high on the mountain-sides 
are found immense bowlders left by 
the drift of floods and. glaciers in by~ 
gone ages. There is one such stone of 
tremendous size, high on the side of 
Hoosac Mountain, called the “great 
Vermonter,” because of the probabil- 
ity that some centuries ago it left its 
moorings in the Green Mountain State 
and journeyed to its present location. 
The whole region is one of remarkable 
interest to the scientific observer. 
The principal settlement in the 
township of Adams at the time of the 
Revolution was at the “South End.” 
As early as 1780 the two sections be- 
gan to take the names of “North End” 
and “South End.” These designations 
gradually changed into “North Vil- 
lage” and “South Village,” and finally 
into North Adams and South Adams. 
The early church records of the 
township are very meagre. The early 
settlers, being from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, for the most part, 
brought with them their early reli- 
gious sentiments and habits. They 
formed a Congregational church and 
built a meeting-house of logs at a spot 
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about midway between the North and 
South villages. This was on what is 
now the “Cross road”; and nearly 
within the limits of the present Valley 
Park is to be found what is probably 
the oldest burial place of the two set- 
tlements. The records of this church 
are entirely lost. All we know is that 
the first minister was Rev. Sam- 
uel Todd, a graduate of Yale, and that 
he was installed probably about 1776. 

With settlements so far separated as 
were the North and South Ends, it 
was only natural that there should 
come rivalries and misunderstandings. 
As early as 1826, when after a long 
struggle a town house was built 
about midway between the two vil- 
lages, there was a movement looking 
to a division of the township. But 
matters drifted along until 1878, just 
one hundred years after the “Planta- 
tion of East Hoosuck” became the 
town of Adams; and then one April 
morning the people awoke to find that 
by act of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture the village of North Adams 
and all territory north of the “Old 
Military Line” had been set off and 
incorporated as a new town, to be 
known as North Adams. The divi- 
sion left South Adams with the 
nanie of the old township of Adams 
and a population of between five and 
six thousand. The new town of 
North Adams had about ten thou- 
sand people. 

So much for the past. To-day there 
are in the territory of old East 
Hoosuck two thriving communities,— 
North Adams, the city, with a popula- 
tion- of twenty-two thousand, and 
Adams, still with the old town govern- 
ment, and a population of from ten to 
twelve thousand. All past differences 
are forgotten, and the rivalries be- 
tween the old mother town of Adams 
and the young city to the north are 
generous rivalries. Each rejoices in 
the prosperity and growth of the 
other, and both point with pride to the 
fact that their united populations, if 
still under one government, would 
show a growth greater than that of 
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any Massachusetts community west of 
the Connecticut, with the single ex- 
ception of Holyoke. 

North Adams continued its town 
government until 1895. There was no 
haste to assume the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of a city. When the 
change really did come, North Adams 
had the largest population under the 
town form of government of any com- 
munity in the United States. 

The city charter was the result of 
much painstaking care on the part of 
public-spirited citizens and much con- 
sultation with and revision by experts 
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seeking confirmation from the Council. 
There are other important features of 
which no mention can be made here; 
but it is enough to say that they work 
well in actual practice and have served 
as models for many cities of later in- 
corporation. 

The first city government was inau- 
gurated in January, 1896, with the 
Hon. Albert C. Houghton as first 
mayor. He was elected without 
opposition for two terms. A man of 
great business ability, already bur- 
dened with heavy cares, he gave to 
the city unselfish, devoted service, and 
set its feet firmly in the path of prog- 

ress. At the close of his 
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term of office Mr. Hough- 
ton presented to the city 
the beautiful residence of 
the late Sanford Blackin- 
ton, to be used for a pub- 
lic library building; and 
accompanying the build- 
ing was a further gift of 
ten thousand dollars to be 
used in its reconstruction. 
The gift was intended as a 
memorial to the brother of 
the donor, the late Andrew 
J. Houghton of Boston, 
and is the only consider- 
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characteristic energy and originality, 
North Adams was not willing to adopt 
the old-fashioned, conventional city 
charter so long in vogue in Massachu- 
setts. Following the lines of the old 
town government, the legislative 
power is kept as near the people as 
possible. There is a City Council of 
twenty-one members, seven of whom 
are elected annually, not by wards but 
by the city at large. The wards are 
set off, not for purposes of representa- 
tion, but simply to define voting pre- 
cincts. Each member of the Council 
must run the gantlet of the vote of 
the entire city. With the idea of plac- 
ing the responsibility of administra- 
tion in one spot, the mayor is given 
authority to appoint the heads of ex- 
ecutive departments outright, without 


able public benefaction 

. >that the town or city 

ever received. As the head of one 

of the city’s principal industries, as 

well as the leader in all movements 

making for the community’s best in- 

terests and as its faithful first mayor, 

Mr. Houghton receives the just appre- 
ciation of his fellow-citizens. 

In the four years since the adoption 
of the city charter, North Adams has 
changed from the overgrown village 
to the full-fledged city. Its principal 
streets have been paved; its water sup- 
ply has been increased by the buildin 
of a large reservoir at the foot of 
Mount Williams: the sewer svstem 
has been perfected, to the manifest im- 
provements of the public health; and 
the increased demands for more 
school room have been bountifully 
met. 
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When in 1894 the State Board of 
Education suggested that there was 
need of addition to the number of nor- 
mal schools in Massachusetts, North 
Adams was on the alert. The com- 
munity early recognized the value it 
would be to the town to have such an 
institution, with its trained corps of 
teachers, its cabinets and apparatus 
and its thoroughly educational and 
uplifting influence, located in its midst. 
In the struggle to obtain this institu- 
tion all citizens were united, and the 
town was generous in its offers of 
money and land. The Legislature de- 
cided to place one of the new schools 
in North Adams and the school build- 
ing, of beautiful architectural design, 
occupying a’ commanding location in 
the south part of the city, is a pride to 
all residents. The city has spent, di- 
rectly and indirectly, nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars in behalf of the 
normal school. It was while making a 
plea before a legislative committee for 
the location of this school in North 
Adams that Dr. John Bascom of Wil- 
liams College, always a good friend of 
North Adams, pointed to the location 
of the town upon the map and said, 
“North Adams sits at the western 
gateway of the Commonwealth.” 
When the seal of the new city was 
chosen, it was of no conventional de- 
sign, but had upon it a picture of the 


Hoosac Tunnel entrance, encircled by - 


the words, “We hold the western gate- 
way.” 

There has been an awakening, too, 
in matters relating to the history of the 
locality, and a movement headed by 
the public-spirited women of the city 
has resulted in the purchase of the site 
of old Fort Massachusetts. The deed 
of this plot of ground is held by the 
Fort Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety; and in the years to come some 
suitable memorial, perhaps a facsimile 
of the old fort, will be erected on this 
scene of strife of older and less happy 
days.* 
~*Ought there not also to stand in Adams or North 


Adams some suitable ‘memorial of Samuel Adams, the 
great patriot, whose name these two proud "places bear? 
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The women of North Adams have 
maintained, almost entirely by their 
own efforts, a public hospital, for the 
past fifteen years. 

Some two years ago the North 
Adams Board of Trade, alarmed at 
the inroads the woodchoppers were 
making upon the forests upon Grey- 
lock, Mount Williams and others of 
the Taconic range, started a movement 
to have the state secure control of the 
mountains and preserve them in all 
their beauty for the enjoyment of gen- 
erations to come. The movement met 
with a hearty response from Adams, 
Williamstown, Pittsfield and other 
nearby towns, and a bill was passed 
by the Legislature of 1898 which, 
when all its provisions have been 
carried into effect, will forever put a 
stop to the destruction of timber and 
save to the people a pleasure ground 
of unsurpassed and unique beauty. 

But of course we shall find the 
greatest growth of Adams and North 
Adams shown in its manufacturing in- 
terests. The gristmills, the sawmills 
and the iron forges of the past have 
been replaced by the cotton, woollen 
and calico print mills of to-day. The 
Hoosac has long since ceased to fur- 
nish the motive power. The early 
pioneers in manufacturing, men of 
such stamp as Giles Tinker, Edward 
Richmond, W. E. Brayton, Jeremiah 
Colegrove and Deacon Crittenden, 
have long been in their graves; and 
their later successors, Duty S. Tyler, 
George Millard, A. W. Richardson, 
W. C. Plunkett, James E. Marshall, 
William Jenks, Samuel Gaylord, 
Harvey Arnold, Sylvander Johnson, 
Calvin T. Sampson, Sanford Blackin- 
ton, W. W. Freeman, George M. 
Mowbray and a score of others, have 
all finished their labors. But they 
have left a lasting impress upon the 
communities in which they lived and 
worked. 

There is probably no one manu- 


— 

Copley’s portrait has supplied for the sculptor the face of 
Adams and the attitude most fitting for the statue which 
will assuredly some day stand there in the shadow of old 
Greylock.—EpiTor. 
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factured product requiring more intri- 
cate processes and higher skill to 
bring to perfection than print goods. 
It is surprising, then, to learn that two 
men, Stephen B. Brown and Duty S. 
Tyler, as early as 1831 and in as re- 
mote a region as Berkshire was at that 
time, should have formed a company 
for the manufacture of calicoes. They 
had but $12,000 in capital between 
them, and no exact knowledge of the 
business, yet with genuine Berkshire 
pluck they succeeded and established 
what is to-day the leading industry of 
North Adams. 

There is little to be compared be- 
tween the meagre facilities and crude 
productions of 1831 and the costly 
equipments and fine dress fabrics 
turned out by the Arnold and the 
Windsor Print Works to-day. The 
former concern, founded by that ener- 
getic and enterprising trio, Harvey, 
Oliver and John F. Arnold, has grown 
to be an immense establishment with 
its print works and its cotton mills for 
supplying print cloths. Under the 
watchful care of its president, A. C. 
Houghton, and its treasurer, William 
Arthur Gallup, it never ceases to grow 
and keep abreast of the times in its 
productions. The Windsor Company, 
the successor of the old Freeman Print 
Works, is a most progressive concern, 
which Mr. Levi L. Brown of Adams 





was largely interested in founding 

and which, under the management 

of Colonel John Bracewell, former- 

ly of the Cocheco Print Works of 
| Dover, New Hampshire, has taken 
a position among the foremost of 
the printing establishments of the 
country. 

The manufacture of shoes was 
| begun in North Adams, in a very 
| humble way, in 1843, by Edwin 
| Childs and David C. Rogers. 
| There are to-day in North Adams 

six shoe factories; and about 
twenty-five hundred of the inhabit- 
ants are employed in this industry. 
The Millards, the Cadys, George 
W. Chase, W. H. Whitman, J. M. 

Canedy and Calvin T. Sampson 
were the pioneers in the shoe industry, 
the latter bringing North Adams to 
the attention of the whole country 
when, in 1870, after a long struggle 
with labor organizations, he imported 
seventy-five Chinamen to do the work 
in his factory, the first introduction of 
Chinese cheap labor into the East. 

There is little room to speak of the 
woollen industry, of which Sanford 
Blackinton and the Braytons were 
among the pioneers, nor of the ging- 
ham business, started by Sylvander 
Johnson. The early iron industry de- 
parted long ago; but it lived long 
enough to do one signal service to the 
country and the world,—for there is 
a well founded tradition that the iron 
of which the first ironclad, the 
Monitor, was built was dug at the foot 
of Greylock and melted into pigs in 
North Adams. 

The same thrift and progress that 
characterize North Adams is found in 
the mother town of Adams to-day. 
The factories and houses have pushed 
out in all directions from the little 
centre of long ago. A beautiful town 
hall has taken the place of the old 
town building on the Howland place, 
the cause of so much dissension 
seventy years ago. A fine memorial 
building, the corner stone of which 
was laid by President McKinley (for 
the chief magistrate comes to Adams 
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has learned 


and 
Berkshire), provides, besides a reading 
room and library, quarters for the vet- 


to love Northern 


erans of the Civil War. There are 
alive the same interest and patriotism 
that the “South End” of East 
Hoosuck showed during the Revolu- 
tion; and it is only a year ago that the 
sons of the old town with seventeen of 
their comrades from North Adams 
were on the firing line at El Caney, as 
members of Company M of the Sec- 
ond Massachusetts Volunteers. There 
were thirteen of this Adams company 
who paid for their devotion with their 
lives, and almost all have been brought 
back to rest in quiet graves at the foot 
of old Greylock. 

As in North Adams, so in Adams, 
the. manufacturing interests have ex- 
panded. The small cotton mill of 
fifty years ago has given way to the 
mammoth establishment of the Berk- 
shire Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This company, under the able 
management of W. B. and C. T. 
Plunkett, sons of the late General W. 
C. Plunkett, one of the old-time man- 
ufacturers, is now erecting mill No. 4, 
which will have within its walls nine 
acres of floor space. With its hun- 
dreds of looms, thousands of spindles 
and an army of operatives, the plant 
of the Berkshire Cotton Company 
is second in size to no other in 
America. 

Serkshire has always been famous 
for the good quality of its water for 
paper making, and in the heart of the 
village are located the well-known 
mills of the L. L. Brown Paper Com- 


pany under the successful manage- 
ment of Mr. Arthur B. Daniels. 
The products of this mill are 


ledger papers known the world over; 
and the company also is almost the 
only one still turning out hand-made 
paper. Farther up the valley at Maple 
Grove “is the busy factory of- the 
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Adams Brothers Company, employing 
nearly two hundred hands, making 
cotton yarns, under the management 
of George B. Adams. Down the val- 
ley towards North Adams is another 
of the industries that sprung into ex- 
istence through the enterprise of Mr. 
Levi L. Brown, who has been a lead- 
ing captain of industry in Berkshire 
for many years. It is the Renfrew 
Manufacturing Company, located in 
the part of Adams called Renfrew. 
The concern has one thousand four 
hundred looms and one thousand em- 
ployees, making shirtings and table- 
cloths. Mr. James Renfrew, the agent 
of the company, is a man prominent 
in Berkshire and a successful manu- 
facturer. Mr. James Chalmers, the 
treasurer, is a public-spirited man and 
a town official, who has its best inter- 
ests at heart. 

And so the story of thrift and pros- 
perity up and down the Hoosac Val- 
ley might be continued. The moun- 
tains are the same, the river flows as 
peacefully, and the summit of old 
Greylock is bathed in sunshine or hid- 
den by rain clouds the same as in the 
summers of one hundred years ago, 
but in the place of the straggling 
streets, the log houses and the rude 
mills of East Hoosuck are found to- 
day two cities, with the comforts and 
conveniences of modern life. The 
trolley cars speed between them and 
extend their journeys even to West 
Hoosuck, the Williamstown of to-day. 
The churches, the schools, the libra- 
ries, the mills and the homes all show 
the signs of thrift. The people of the 
two places,.although cosmopolitan, are 
united and harmonious. Every race 
and every creed meets with due re- 
spect. The valley is a better and hap- 
pier dwelling place to-day than ever 
before; and all because the earlv 
pioneers at the foot of Greylock laid 
the foundations deep and well. 











THE FIRST AMERICAN VISIT TO SCROOBY.* 
By Henry Morton Dexter. 


I 


DR. DEXTER’S LETTER TO 
THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST. 


BawtTry (England), July 10, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors,—All your attentive 
and retentive readers will recognize 
the locality whence I am writing as 
one made familiar to them during the 
twelvemonth past by the large ab- 
stract which appeared in your col- 
umns of the pamphlet of Mr. Hunter 
in reference to “the first colonists of 
New England.” This gentleman, from 
his position in the Carlton Ride Rec- 
ord Office in London,—his mature 
experience in all matters genealogical 
and antiquarian, and his profound 
veneration for the character of the 
Plymouth Pilgrims,—was eminently 
fitted to do what he has done in the 
pamphlet alluded to,—demonstrate the 
precise spot of English soil which was 
honored in being the germinating 
spot of the First Congregational 
Church of the second thousand 
years of the history of the church uni- 
versal. 

I need hardly remind you, or your 
readers, that the result of his argument 
was to fix William Brewster as a 
tenant-on-lease on Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, in his manor house 
at Scrooby, in 1806-7, and to set- 
tle it that by the aid and furtherance 
of Governor Bradford, then plain Wil- 
liam Bradford, of Austerfield (two 
miles to the northeast), George 
Morton of Harworth (three miles to 


*In the Congregationalist for August 8, 1851, was 
published a letter from Rev. Henry M. Dexter, dated 
July 10, 1851, describing his visit to Scrooby, which had 
been identified by Mr. Joseph Hunter, two years before, 
as the place where the Pilgrim congregation was first 
gathered by Brewster. This is believed to have been the 
first visit to Scrooby by an American. In the Saddsath at 

ome magazine for March, 1867, Dr. Dexter published a 
fuller account of Scrooby and Austerfield, under the title 
of “ Footprints of the Pilgrims in England.” Both of 
these early accounts are here reprinted together, the illus- 
trations which accompanied the second article being ex- 
actly reproduced.—Epiror. 
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the southwest), Richard Clifton of 
Babworth (a little to the south), and 
others,the church which thirteen years 
afterwards hallowed forever the name 
of the Mayflower was formed in this 
very manor house. 

I had a double reason for intending 
a visit here. Such ecclesiastical antiq- 
uities are to my mind full of interest; 
and the researches of Mr. Hunter had 
also revealed the gratifying fact, that 
my own maternal ancestor had been 
a mover in these early scenes, and that 
the bones of his ancestors were sleep- 
ing almost within sound of the Psalms 
which were sung in the joy of their 
first fraternal love by that little band 
of religious heroes. 

Leaving London yesterday by the 
morning train of the Great Northern 
Railroad, I found myself by 4 P. M. 
quietly domiciled in the “Crown Inn” 
of this Bawtry, a market and post 
town, hanging like a bead upon its 
string, upon the lowermost boundary 
line of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
After dinner I walked over the single 
mile of quiet, fertile and beautiful 
country which separates the town 
from the hamlet of Scrooby. The old 
meandering and miscellaneous road 
has unfortunately been compelled to 
retire in disgust into the private life of 
the fields which once it divided, to make 
room for a modern turnpike whose 
hedge rows and macadamized mag- 
nificence could hardly save it from the 
condemnation of the lovers of the pic- 
turesque. Still, the prospect over 
green fields and gentle slopes and 
wooded demesnes was charming, and 
the thought that essentially the same 
scenery was familiar to the eye of “the 
fathers” dignified into sublimity the 
associations of the scene. It, is diffi- 
cult in England to see objects at the 
distance at which they are often most 
agreeably visible at home. The gen- 
eral humidity of the atmosphere 
brings the clouds low and diminishes 
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the compass of the horizon, while 
abundance of shrubbery confines the 
vision to what is near at hand. The 
dark spire of the little parish church 
made itself, however, a landmark, 
among the dense greenery which 
greets the eye looking hence south- 
ward, and keeping it in sight I soon 
left the turnpike and strolled off 
among the fields to the left. The 
course of the Idle, a small and lazy 
stream, which runs between the town 
and the hamlet and turns a sleepy mill 
for the latter, soon drove me back, 
however, and passing over a neat stone 
bridge, I entered the village. There 
may be thirty houses lying in all direc- 
tions, as if they had come fortuitously 
down in the shape of great hailstones, 
and never melted. The little streets 
are so crooked that it is difficult to 
avoid getting lost, in getting through 
it, and one must have a care or he 
will find himself going in at the back 
door of a cottage, when he thinks he 
is going out of town. The church, 
which stands in the middle of its grave- 
yard, is quite small, but of a very 
beautiful model, and in its great 
blocks of weather-worn sandstone, 
muffled with moss and ivy, it gave evi- 
dence of an antiquity carrying it back 
beyond the time upon which I was 
meditating, and comforted me with 
the conviction that I saw something as 
it was seen by those who, under the 
very shadow of this spire, set them- 
selves to the hazardous audacity of 
forming “a church without a bishop.” 
While leaning over the churchyard 
wall, enjoying the fragrance of the 
gentle breeze that swept over the low 
hills, sweetly laden with the breath of 
thousands of flowers, and lost almost 
to present consciousness in thoughts 
having affinity with such a scene, I 
was startled by hearing a most familiar 
strain, as if a dozen manly voices were 
joining in one of those good old 
tunes which are known and loved in 
the social worship of believers every- 
where. I listened until the verse was 
through, hardly knowing whether I 
had been dreaming asleep or awake, 
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or whether the song came from the 
lips of the living or the graves of the 
departed. But a moment passed, 
however, before it struck the ear 
again, and the measured cadence of 
the music assured me that I was listen- 
ing, not to the shadows of the old 
Puritans lingering about this scene of 
their pleasant reminiscence, but to 
the living lungs of some children of 
their spirit, yet wresting from the 
desolating dominion of absolute and 
overpowering worldliness this mem- 
orable spot. Following the sound, I 
passed away from the church (as he 
might have done, also, who two cen- 
turies and a half ago should have 
stood in the same place, and been at- 
tracted by the same token of Chris- 
tian devotion) and at the distance of 
a few rods I came upon a little 
chapel of the “Primitive Method- 
ists,” where I found that I had been 
listening unconsciously to their part- 
ing hymn, and was just in time to join, 
in spirit, in their closing prayer. 

A villager directed me to the spot 
where the ancient mansion of the Epis- 
copate used to stand. The Idle winds 
round a crescent of low meadow land, 
and halfway from the church to the 
stream, upon a gentle declivity where ~ 
two or three old elms stand sentinels, 
are to be discerned faint traces of what 
was once (as Leland described it in 
1541) “a great manor-place, standing 
within a moat, and belonging to the 
Archbishop of York—all builded of 
timber, saving the front of the house, 
that is of brick, to the which ascenditur 
per gradus lapideos.” A comparatively 
modern farmhouse stands near, whose 
huge barns and heavy stacks testify to 
the fertility of the adjacent fields. The 
few traces remaining are merely slight 
roughnesses in the surface of the soil, 
where the old moat and foundations 
show themselves a little through the 
modern aspect of the fields. 

There is nothing in the general look 
of the landscape to indicate that it was 
by any irresistible impulses of nature 
that it has been the birthplace of a 
mighty movement in the civil as well 
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as religious affairs of men. The grad- 
ual slopes of all the hillsides, the -low- 
lying valleys, where the streams creep 
along, the plethoric hedges and chubby 
shade trees, the thick loined cattle 
and thick-headed cottagers, are sug- 
gestive of quietness and good-natured 
acquiescence, even in the tyranny of 
ancient precedents, rather than of any 
bold and heroic hurling of defiance 
into the teeth of king and count 
and church. To tell the truth, | am 
losing confidence in our old sopho- 
moric theory of “the influences of 
nature.” I am so irreverent as to be- 
gin to doubt whether the “inner” has 
not quite as much to do with things in 
general as the “outer.” I have seen a 
shrine erected to the Virgin Mary 
under the overhanging presence of 
Mont Blanc itself, which any jury of 
Yankee children would have voted be- 
neath contempt as a baby-house. And 
now looking out over the few miles of 
checkered green which spread before 
my open window, I seem to see one 
of the most thrilling and glorious 
deeds upon the records of the church, 
rising out of the most good-natured 
and lethargic of landscapes. 

Of the slender population of the 
little village of Scrooby, two persons 
—Richard Jackson and _ Robert 
Rochester—appear to have shared 
with William Brewster the honor of 
connection with this chapel, which so 
strangely pushes itself up into life 
through the very heart of this decay- 
ing stump of the establishment. Of 
them I find no remnant in the monu- 
ments of the church, or around it, nor 
do I notice any inscription which had 
any connection with the history, ex- 
cept one to the memory of Penelope, 
daughter of Sir Martin Sandys, who 
died on the 25th of December, 1690. 

To-day I have visited the hamlet of 
Austerfield, where Governor Brad- 
ford was born—which lies one mile 
to the northeast—and MHarworth, 
aforetime the property of the Morton 
family, three miles toward the west. 
The parish register of Austerfield 
contains, still abundantly legible, the 


following entry: “1589, March, Wil- 
liam, son of William Bradford.” 

I learned that Bradfords of the 
same stock were still living in this part 
of England. 

Not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the spot where I write—just over 
the line of Bawtry, upon the territory 
of Harworth—I found the locality of 
the ancient Hospital of Saint Mary 
Magdalene. It was an eleemosynary 
foundation of very high antiquity, but 
falling into decay, it received so large 
a benefaction in the year 1390 from 
Robert Morton, then the head of the 
family, that the Mortons were after- 
wards recorded as the founders, and 
the chapel became their family burial 
place. Of this hospital one James 
3rewster—in all likelihood a brother 
of William—was clerk and master in 
the year 1584. The alms-people in 
his day seem to have been limited to 
“one or two,” so that with the excep- 
tion of his duties in the chapel of the 
establishment, the place must have 
been even then quite a sinecure. This 
chapel of late years fell into bad com- 
pany, and degenerated into a joiner’s 
shop, an old woman near by assuring 
me that she had often picked up shav- 
ings for her fire in front of its pulpit. 

The Mortons, one of the most an- 
cient of the Nottinghamshire families, 
became embarrassed, until Anthony 
(who is recorded in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time as having paid 3s. 4d. for half a 
knight’s fee in Harworth) wasted the 
estate in such a manner that his son 
Robert sold the whole town to one 
William Sanderson. Deprived of the 
care of those interested in it as the 
tomb of their ancestors, the chapel fell 
into the condition I have mentioned, 
until two years since it was entirely 
demolished, the bones sepulchred be- 
neath carefully and reverently gath- 
ered together, and a new Chapel of 
Ease, to the parish church, erected 
over them, from the funds of the foun- 
dation. Under that chapel are sleeping 
beyond all question the progenitors 
of the worthy “G. Mourt,” the super- 
intendent of the “Relation” of Brad- 
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ford Winslow and of his son Nathan- 
iel, the author of “New England’s 
Memorial, ” and the honored secretary 
of the Old Colony, and of the many 
of that name who are scattered 
through the New England States. 

I did reverence to the spot, as gar- 
nering the ashes of the ancestry of a 
mother of blessed memory, who has 
been in heaven as many years, lacking 
one, as I have been a sinner on the 
earth, and I wished she were there to 
rejoice with me in the conviction that 
the blood which flowed down to us 
had been honored by intimate partici- 
pation in the very beginning of the 
grand movement which has made 
New England what it is. H. M. D. 


II. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE PIL- 
GRIMS IN ENGLAND. 


terest must always attach itself, 
in the minds of intelligent 
American Christians, to the spot 
where, in its Old England cradle, 
free New England was rocked. It is 
within less than twenty years that that 
exact locality has been made known 
to history. Bradford, Morton, and— 
from the former—Prince had vaguely 
suggested “the north of England,” and 
the “joining borders of Nottingham- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire ;’’ 
and Cotton Mather wrote the word 
which would have told all men, as 
long ago as 1702, that the neighbor- 
hood of Austerfield—a little hamlet 
almost astride of the line dividing the 
former and the latter counties—held 
the secret; but his London printer 
bungled the word into Ansterfield, 
and nearly a century and a half, very 
precious for such inquiries, because 
rich in traditions and records now per- 
ished, was left to pass, in consequence, 
before the affectionate researches of 
the present generation recovered the 
lost clew. 
In 1849, Mr. Joseph Hunter, then 
an assistant keeper of the public rec- 


A TENDER, almost a sacred, in- 


ords of England, published a little 
tract, the object of which was to call 
attention to the fact that, from another 
expression of Bradford’s, viz., “they 
ordinarily met at his [Brewster’s] 
house on the Lord’s day, which was a 
manor of the Bishop’s,” by his local 
knowledge of the country referred to, 
he had succeeded in identifying the vil- 
lage in which the church which after- 
wards came over in the Mayflower 
was formed, and even the site of the 
very edifice in which it was wont to 
assemble. This happy discovery has 
been so confirmed by the local records 
as to make the identification complete 
and absolute, and thus to exalt this 
cluster of humble hamlets to a dig- 
nity in the regard of true Americans 
which can scarcely be paralleled by 
any other locality in Fatherland, im- 
perial as it is in its heritage of the 
shrines of the past. 

Dr. Palfrey, in a note to the first 
volume of his admirable History of 
New England, puts in the claim to 
have been, on the occasion of his visit- 
ing them on the 15th of September, 
1856, “the first person related to the 
American Plymouth” who had trod- 
den those old pathssince Bradford and 
Brewster.* The present writer, how- 


* Palfrey’s note to which Dr. Dexter refers is as fol- 
lows (History of New England, I, 134): ‘‘ Austerfield 
is a hamlet of perhaps thirty brick houses, roofed with 
tiles. At least two of them look as if they had been 
standing in Bradford’s time. The church, or ‘ chapellerie,’ 
as its ‘ Register Booke’ calls it, is large enough to hold 
only a hundred and fifty persons. Part of it, at least, is 
as old as the thirteenth century It had no other than an 
earthen floor till the year 1835, and the oaken rail of the 
chancel is the same before which Bradford was held up to 
be baptized two hundred and seventy years ago. It has 
two bells, and is entered on one side under a Saxon arch, 
from a porch with stone benches, where it is natural for 
the visitor to imagine the New England governor sitting 
when a boy, in the group of villagers. The nearest way 
from Austerfield to Scrooby is by a path through the 
fields. Unnoticed in our history as ‘these places have been 
till within a few years, it is likely that when, towards sun- 
set on the 15th of September, 1856, | walked along that 
path, I was the first person related to the American 
Plymouth who had done so since Bradford trod it last 
before his exile. I slept in a farmhouse at Scrooby, and 
reconnoitred that village the next morning. Its old 
church is a beautiful structure. At the distance from it 
of a quarter of a mile, the dike round the vanished manor 
house may still be traced, and a farmer’s house is be- 
lieved to be part of the ancient stables or dog kennels. 
In what was the grden is a mulberry tree, so old that 
generations before Brewster may have regaled themselves 
with its fruit. The local tradition declares it to have 
been planted by Cardinal Wolsey during his sojourn at 
the manor for some weeks after his fall from power. The 
property belongs to Richard Milnes, Esq., of Bawtry 
Hall. There is a bridge over the Idle, at the place of a 
ford by which Bradford used to cross on his Sunday | walk 
to Scrooby, coming from Austerfield through Bawtry.”’ 
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ever, had preceded him by more than 
five years, having searched out the 
spot on the oth and roth of July, 1851. 
Twice since he has spent days there; 
and it is his object now to invite 
his readers to share with him some of 
those emotions which such scenes are 
naturally calculated to awaken in 
every devout heart, by a rapid refer- 
ence to them in connection with the 
events by which they have been digni- 
fied. 

The general position of the locality 
is, say, 148 miles N. N. W. of London, 
and seventy-five miles nearly due E. 
from Liverpool, and at the nearest 
poiht perhaps forty miles distant, W., 
from the shore of the North Sea. It is 
a level or gently rolling pastoral coun- 
try, easily reached by rail from all 
parts of the kingdom. The great post 
road from London to York passes 
through it, and has done so since long 
before the time of our fathers. The 
North of England Railway does the 
same. 

The points of special interest are the 
village of Scrooby, which contained 
the “manor house” of the Archbishop 
of York, which, at the date of the for- 
mation of the church, was occupied, 
on lease, by William Brewster; and 
the hamlet of Austerfield, where Wil- 
liam Bradford, second governor of 
Plymouth Colony, and its historian, 
was born. These are centered by the 
intervening parish of Bawtry, which 
has a population disproportioned to 
its size,—nearly 1,100 persons having 
their homes upon less than 245 acres. 
Austerfield is a mile and a quarter 
N. N. E. of Bawtry, and had a popula- 
tion in 1861 of 389, with an acreage of 
2,776. Scrooby is a mile and a half 
S.S.E. of Bawtry, and looks a little 
less populous than  Austerfield. 
Blythe, with which both Bawtry and 
Austerfield, until 1858, were paro- 
chially connected, lies a few miles to 
the S.S. W.; while Harworth, whose 
little churchyard has Bradford and 
other New England names upon its 
memorial stones, is some three miles 
W. of Bawtry; and Gainsborough, 


Babworth, Retford, and other parishes 
with which the Pilgrim movement 
more or less connects itself historical- 
ly, lie in or toward Lincolnshire on the 
east. 

As few trains stop at Scrooby, the 
visitor to these localities will find it 
most convenient to leave the train 
at Bawtry; where, in the Crown 
Inn, kept for these twenty years 
by John Parkinson, he will find 
quiet quarters, a wholesome English 
table, a clean bed and moderate 
charges. 

To visit the home of Bradford, he 
will walk back to, and by, the railway 
station, just beyond which he will 
soon see a finger-board with the in- 
scription, ‘Footpath to Austerfield.” 
If it chance to be in the summer, he 
will find the walk thus indicated a 
most enchanting one, through fields 
of waving grain, and between charm- 
ing green hedges,—such an experi- 
ence as one can well have nowhere 
else than in England. A short half- 
hour will bring him out, over stiles 
and through rustic gates, upon the 
main street of the hamlet. Pushing 
along toward its farther extremity, he 
will soon find on his right its queer 
little old chapel, known as St. Helen’s, 
with its entrance jammed unceremo- 
niously in between the front yard of a 
cottage on the right, and a more than 
usually pretentious farmyard on the 
left. 

On the afternoon of Sabbath, 30 
July, 1865, I went thither with the 
purpose of attending worship there. It 
was not quite two P. M. when I put 
my hand upon the little gate giving 
admission to the small graveyard in 
which the church stands. Finding it 
still locked, I strolled on toward the 
house which tradition associates—I 
am not yet clear as to its authenticity 
—with the birth and early life of Gov- 
ernor Bradford; until the pleasant 
tinkle of the two little bells which 
swing in the chapel turret began to 
recall me, by its suggestion that the 
hour of service was drawing on. These 
two bells hang side by side, and are 
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pitched three notes apart, so that, as 
the sexton in the little gallery twitched 
first one rope and then the other, they 
kept musically yet monotonously call- 
ing the people. 

Passing in through the now un- 
closed gate, between the old grass- 
grown graves, few of which have any 
stone to tell who lies mouldering be- 
neath, I entered the chapel through 
the quaint Norman doorway, and sat 
down in the last pew on the left of the 
one aisle,—one of several which are 
lettered “free” on the door. 

The interior is plainness itself, made 
prosaic by rude recent plastering and 
cheap carpentry. Overhead, the old 
roof-timbering is concealed by a flat 
modern ceiling. There were originally 
eighty sittings, of which sixty-five 
were free ; but in 1835, when the chap- 
el was floored and repaired (by con- 
densation and the addition of a little 
gallery projecting over about to the 
rear of the last line of pews), seventy- 
five sittings were added, of which 
thirty-seven were declared forever 
free; making the present nominal ac- 
commodation (which I think would be 
found uncomfortable in use) 154 sit- 
tings, 102 of which are perpetually 
free. 

Only three or four persons were 
within when I entered, but others 
soon followed us, until nearly fifty 
were present; the majority looking 
like peasants, a few like well-to-do 
and intelligent farmers, and _ their 
wives and daughters. A minute or 
two after the appointed hour (2.30 
P. M.) the curate came in, and, putting 
on his white gown behind a screen 
near the chancel rail, entered the read- 
ing desk, and knelt in silent prayer. 
The bell which sounded the highest 
note then ceased, and the other, after 
a few tolls, did the same, and the sex- 
ton came down out of the little gallery 
and took his place directly under the 
reading desk, to act as clerk. There 
was no organ, no choir, and no sing- 
ing, and the curate and the clerk had 
the service pretty much between 
them ; no person, so far as I heard, re- 


sponding, with the exception of a 
little boy near me, and myself. 

Knowing that the curate, the Rev. 
Francis Foulkes, was an appointee of 
the Rev. Augustus Dobree Carey, 
rector at Bawtry, whose High- 
Churchism had wearied and disgust- 
ed me in the morning, I was most 
pleasurably surprised to find so de- 
lightful a service. He seemed over 
forty, and had very nearsighted eyes, 
which gave a peculiar and almost 
painful expression to his face, but he 
looked meek and good, and the tones 
of his voice were so gentle and expres- 
sive that they won upon my heart at 
once. I have scarcely ever heard the 
service given with so much deep feel- 
ing and such earnestness of intona- 
tion, yet always in singularly low 
tones. There were fewer symptoms of 
High-Churchism apparent here than 
had been exhibited at Bawtry ; perhaps 
none indeed, unless one might think 
in that connection of the way in which 
the clerk in responding chanted his 
“Amens,’—in a nasal tone, pitched 
far aleve any natural key, and made 
to sound as much like “Arrrrrr—min”’ 
as possible. Whether it was that or 
not, I do not know, but something 
proved quite too much for the gravity 
of some great louts of boys in the 
benches behind me, who, after several 
undisguised and unmitigated explo- 
sions of laughter, clattered off the 
premises,—much to my satisfaction. 
Mr. Foulkes went again behind the 
screen when the Evening Prayer was 
ended, and put on the black gown 
(which Mr. Carey had not done in the 
morning) and ascended the pulpit, 
when he preached an unpretending 
extempore sermon of much tenderness 
and real merit upon the theme of 
Christ’s desire to gather the people 
of Jerusalem, as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but they 
would not. 

Several visits to this chapel have 
impressed its features indelibly on my 
memory. Some things about it are 
unchanged since long before the time 
of Bradford’s birth. It was built by 
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John de Builli, probably during, or a 
short time before, the reign of 
Henry II. (1154-1189), and its door- 
way, with its compound arch with zig- 
zag and beak ornaments, and a rude 
carving of a dragon, is esteemed of 
that date. The exterior has been 
changed scarcely at all. The rude oak 
chancel rail is clearly many hundreds 
of years old, and is the same before 
which the infant Pilgrim was brought 
to be baptized by Henry Fletcher, in 
whose clear and beautiful hand the 
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entry of that christening on the parch- 
ment record still exists, in the safe 
custody of the iron box. The few 
small lozenged panes of ancient 
stained glass, which the boys of the 
neighboring farmyard have deigned to 
spare, must have helped to let in the 
light of heaven upon that service. 
The clumsy old stone font, which on 
the accession, some years ago, of a 
smart “Gothic” new one, had been 
appropriated by the old clerk (father 
of Gervas Milner, the present incum- 
bent) as a watering trough for his 
fowls, but which, since American 
attention has been so much directed to 
the spot, has been carried back and 
now lies on the floor in the corner be- 


hind the stove,—beyond doubt held 
the water used when, on the 19th 
March, 1589, William Bradford was 
consecrated to the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost. The rough stone 
benches on either side of the doorway, 
under the little side-entrance porch, 
have scarcely been renovated since, as 
a boy, he sometimes lingered upon 
them. Some of these thick-lying 
mounds may possibly have then hum- 
mocked the ground, but more likely 
all have been changed again and 
again. Milner, who is gravedigger 
and shoemaker as well as clerk,—and 
who, let me add, for the benefit of any 
reader who may travel that way soon, 
may be found in the third cottage on 
the right from the coming out of the 
footpath from Bawtry upon the high- 
road at Austerfield,told me that he 
seldom buried anybody that he did 
not dig up somebody else. For ex- 
ample, on the previous day, in open- 
ing a grave for a funeral, he had ex- 
humed bones and a part of a coffin 
quite fresh and undecayed. I asked 
him what he did with them, and he 
replied that he threw dirt over them 
until the funeral party had gone, and 
then tumbled them in with the new 
body into the old grave. 

From various records it is made 
clear that as early as 1575, William 
3radford and John Hanson were the 
two principal inhabitants of Auster- 
field. These seem to have been the 
two grandfathers of our William, who 
was the son of William (who was, with 
Thomas and Robert, son of William 
aforesaid) and Alice Hanson. Our 
William was born early in March, 
1589, and was scarcely two years ol« 
when his father died, and scarcely six 
when his grandfather William afore- 
said was buried. He seems after that 
to have fallen to the care of his uncles; 
and, as there is no recorded trace of 
Thomas subsequent to 1578, but evi- 
dence that Robert lived until after our 
William had emigrated to Holland, 
there is most likelihood that he was in 
charge of the latter; while there is 
some reason to conjecture that he may 
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have been indebted to a 
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friend of this uncle Rob- 
ert—the Rev. Mr. Sil- 
vester of Alkley, a few 
miles east of Austerfield, 
who had a fine library for 
those days—for some of 
his apparently unusual 
early literaryculture. He 
was still very young— 
not more than seventeen 
—when he joined with 
others in organizing the 
church at Scrooby; nor 
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could he have been more 
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than nineteen when he 
left Austerfield forever 
to cast in his _for- 
tunes with the _ little 
band of exiles in ‘Hol- 
land. He may _ pos- 
sibly have revisited the |¥ 
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territory, when,  sub- 
sequently, before 1620, 
he sold the lands 


which he had inherited 
there, but if so only for 
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- 
the briefest sojourn; so 


that it is with his infancy, childhood, 
and youth alone that these scenes are 
associated, 

The walk from Bawtry to Scrooby 
is very different from that green rural 
lane which has been described as lead- 


ing to Austerfield. One _ follows 
instead the great dusty highroad 


toward London, down by the exten- 
sive grounds of Bawtry Hall on the 
right, and scattered cottages on the 
left, out into the open country ; passes 
two roads coming in on the right 
which quickly unite in one that invites 
toward Harworth; passes a_ toll- 
house, and soon comes to a bridge 
over the lazy streamlet Ryton, and a 
couple of lanes leading off to the left, 
both of which point toward a beautiful 
little gray stone spire among the 
trees, which marks the immediate 
neighborhood of the birth-spot of the 
Mayflower church,—maximae — gentis 
incunabula. 

The lay of the land is given, some- 
what rudely, by the diagram above. 


There is a sort of “four corners” 
near the centre of the hamlet, which 
one must reach, and then pass, in the 
direction of the railway, to a gate giv- 
ing admission to extensive grounds. 
This gate,it is easy to see,stands where 
the drawbridge stood once, when the 
now dry moat, whose course can still 
easily be traced along the green fields, 
wasfullofwater. Enteringthrough this 
gate and bearing toward the left near 
to a couple of majestic old svcamores, 
one soon will see all that remains of 
the once lordly Archiepiscopal Palace 
of Scrooby,—a plain farmhouse, yet 


with an exceptional look, arising 
partly from a somewhat elaborate 
bow window in its south end, and 


more from a lofty round-headed arch, 
now filled was masonry, which ma- 
sonry is clearly an afterthought. 

The ancient English bishops, be- 
sides a residence in London, had 
numerous country palaces; being in 
the habit of moving about from one 
part of their dioceses to another, ad- 
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ministering their civil as well as 
ecclesiastical functions, dispensing a 
liberal hospitality, and accompanied 
by a full and splendid retinue. The 
old archbishops of York had thus 
nine country palaces, among which 
Scrooby was included, and was a 
favorite, for the good hunting which 
the neighborhood then afforded. The 
first clear notice of a palace here is 
about A. D. 1500, when Archbishop 
Savage is recorded to have expended 
a large amount of money upon it. In 
1530, Cardinal Wolsey made his 
abode here for some weeks, and—by 
tradition—planted a mulberry tree in 
the garden, which still feebly survives, 
in extreme decay. In 1541, Leland 
says, that at Scrooby he saw “a 
great manor-place standinge withyn 


a mote and [be]longging 
to the Archbishop of 
York; builded yn to [two] 
courtes, whereof the first is 
very ample, and all builded 
of tymbre, saving the front 
of the haule, thatis of bricke, 
to the wych ascenditur per 
gradus lapidis [ascentis had 
by steps of stone]. The yn- 
ner courte building, as far 
as I marked, was of tymber 
building, and was not in 
compact past the 4 parte of 
the utter [outer] courte.” 
About 1557, Archbishop 
Heath leased this palace, for 
twenty-one years, at an an- 
nual rental of £20 15s., to 
James Bryne, his steward. 
In 1575, Archbishop Grin- 
dal leased it for the same 
term, at £21 2s. 6d., to 
William Marshall. When 
this expired, Archbishop 
Sandys leased it to his son 
Samuel, of the Middle Tem- 
ple. From him William 
Brewster seems to haveun- 
\derleased it; it being mat- 
ter of documentary proof 
that he lived there at least 
from 1 April, 1594, to the 
last of September, 1607. 
It is probable, though not yet cer- 
tain, that Brewster was born at 
Scrooby, in 1566-67. At any rate, 
his father William, and his mother 
Prudence, appear to have resided 
there as early as 1571; while the 
former died there, in, or just before, 
1590. Having studied for some time 
at Cambridge, he entered, at about 
nineteen, the service of William Davi- 
son, one of the queen’s ambassadors, 
and afterwards one of her secretaries 
of state; attended him in his embassy 
to the Low Countries, and elsewhere; 
in his employ was introduced to the 
friendship of Edwin Sandys, and, after 
Davison’s_ fall, gained, probably 
through the influence of that friend- 
ship, the lease of this manor house, 
with the appointment of “post of 
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Scrooby.” This was then purely an 
office of government dispatch, and 
well paid, with a salary of from £90 
to £100 a year, at a time when a 
master mechanic earned but a shilling 
a day, a clerk not more than £5 a 
year, and a principal secretary of state 
only £100 per annum. It was not 
until a generation later that private 
letters went by post, and it was more 





than half a century before private 
passengers were thereby accommo- 
dated. 

Established here, Brewster, now in 
the vigor of young manhood, soon 
took a deep interest in those religious 
questions which were then agitating 
the realm. With a mind enlarged by 
study and travel, he made the 
acquaintance of Smith, Clyfton, Rob- 
inson, and other godly ministers in 
that and the neighboring counties, 
who were conscientiously opposed to 
the Established Church; and when 
the policy of deprivation, confiscation, 
fine and imprisonment was _ fully 
entered upon by government to en- 
force conformity, he cast in his lot 
with them, and welcomed them to his 
house as well as his heart, and in its 
ample spaces offered them that Sab- 
bath liberty of prophesying which 
the churches no longer afforded. 
Gathering together the elect and 
precious few from the country round 
about who thought as they thought, 
and believed what they believed, and 
were willing to dare what they dared 
to do, he, with Clyfton and Robinson, 
and these others, some time during 
1606, formally—to use Bradford’s own 
words—“joyned themselves (by a 


covenant of the Lord) into a church 
estate, in y® felowship of y® gospell, 
to walk in all His wayes, made known, 
unto them, according to their best 
or to be made known, unto them, 
according to their best endeavors, 
whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord assisting them.” 

What would not the world give for 
a sight of that original covenant with 
its appended 
names! 
Doubtless 
Clyfton, Rob- 
inson and 
Brewster 
stood first. 
Bradford, an 
earnest and 
gallant youth 
still under 
age, had 
travelled over from Austerfield and 
forded the Ryton that he might share 
in the sacred deed. Perhaps his 
future brother-in-law, George Morton, 
walked by his side. Richard Jackson 
and Robert Rochester, themselves of 
Scrooby, no doubt were there, earn- 
ing, with Brewster, the amercement 
of £20 apiece, imposed upon them a 
few months after by the Commission- 


SS 





ers for Causes Ecclesiastical within 
the Province of York. Francis 
Jessop may have been there. And 
here the mist of years shuts down, and 
we can individualize no further. 
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It was not long that these unwonted 
strains of devotion were permitted to 
echo through these ancient Archiepis- 
copal courts. In September, 1607, 
one Francis Hall succeeded to the 
local appointment under government 
which Brewster had, for at least 
thirteen years, held; and, on the 
22d of the next April, “Brewster, 
}rownist or Separatist,” is fined for 
non-appearance at Southwell. With 
the persecuted little brotherhood, 
he had already found refuge, 


through much tribulation, in Hol- 
land! 

What traces directly connecting the 
present with this glorious and preg- 





the old, essential, English cottage 
look. The sycamores themselves, one 
of which is shown in the view, 
are supposed to have been planted 
subsequently, and to mark the site of 
the main building, now destroyed and 
gone. The present farmhouse (of 
which an engraving is given, from a 
not entirely accurate drawing by a 
member of the family of the rector of 
Blythe) is surely in part ancient 
enough to maintain its claim to have 
formed a portion of the original 
structure. Aside from the huge 
round arch, now filled up with later 
masonry,—before referred to,—and a 
remarkable niche in one of the walls, 
inexplicable upon any 
theory which would con- 
nect it with the present 
uses of the building; two 
rooms, those nearest the 
bow window, are very re- 
markable for the thick- 
ness of their walls, the 
castellated look of their 
windows, and their gen- 
eral aspect of havingseen 
better days. 

In the garden between 
the cottage and the cattle 
buildings, and quite near 
to the latter, stands what 
is left of Cardinal Wol- 





nant past still remain on this lovely 
spot? 

The general features of the land- 
scape—the long, low, fertile slopes, 
the verdant marshes, the meandering 
Ryton—are unchanged. Standing by 
the sycamores and turning toward the 
southwest, the view, beyond question, 
is still almost identical with that which 
used to meet the eye of Brewster as he 
looked from his windows upon the 
sunset. The beautiful, but to him in- 
hospitable, church, with its graceful 
gray spire, is the same,—with that 
spire, at least, unchanged in its exte- 
rior, which Leland, in 1541, described 
as “not big, but very well builded of 
square polished stone”; while the cot- 
tages, if most are not identical, retain 


sey’s mulberry tree, of 
whose fruit Brewster must have eaten 
in its young prime. It is now but a 
mere hollow stump, perhaps ten feet 
high, with a few green shoots feather- 
ing its one live side. 

The most suggestive relic of all is 
found in the cow house beyond, in 
which do duty, as a framework hold- 
ing up its rude tile roof, certain old 
carved oak tie-beams and _ rafters, 
which are most manifestly legacies of 
some prouder structure fallen to 
decay. The cow house is, I estimated, 
from seventy to ninety feet long; and 
while much of the timbering of its 
roof is new, more of it is old. There 
are several ornamented tie-beams 
sloping upward to their heavy carved 
centre, as shown by the accom- 
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panying illustration. Then there 
are a large number of rafters framed 
into the roof which these tie-beams 
uphold,each reaching half the distance 
from the edge to the ridge, and rest- 
ing upon the purlin on each side, 
which are also of oak, rudely wrought 
to a moulding, with unequal sides, as 
here shown in half size. As nearly as 
I could pace the earthen floor, I 
judged that these tie-beams are of 
about seventeen feet span, while, from 
the number of the beams and rafters 
thus rudely ornamented, I imagined 
that this framework might have been 
originally designed to cover a room 
say seventeen by seventy feet,—prob- 
ably the great hall or chapel of the 
manor house. This proportion would 
well agree with the law of great length 
to width which governed the early 
ecclesiastical structures of Great 
Britain. The fourteen great cathe- 
drals average a proportion of four 
hundred and forty-seven feet in length 
to a width of nave of a fraction less 
than seventy-eight feet ; which, strictly 
carried out, would extend this roof to 
a length of over ninety feet. 


If I am right in this conjecture, it 
becomes eminently probable—since 
the Sabbath assemblies of these Sep- 
aratists would have almost necessarily 
occupied that room in the structure— 
that these oaken beams were over the 
heads of the Mayflower church when 
they covenanted together to be the 
Lord’s, and vibrated to the strong 
music of their faithful praise, “whose 
hearts,” Bradford says, “y® Lord had 
touched wt" heavenly zeal for his 
trueth.” 

Unless changes have recently oc- 
curred, the visitor will now find this 
farm in the possession of honest Wil- 
liam Parkin, who leases the property 
of Lord Houghton, formerly known 
as Richard Monckton Milnes. By a 
marriage with the family of Viscount 
Galway, whose seat is at Harworth, 
with its transfer of nearly one-half the 
old leasehold, the property is now re- 
duced to scarcely more than seventy 
acres. Parkin is a plain, kind-hearted 
farmer, with a buxom wife and 
four or five young children. Mrs. 
Parkin, in answer to a_sugges- 
tion of mine when last there, to the 
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effect that I hoped Americans visiting 
the spot were always careful to com- 
pensate her for the trouble she must 
needs take in leaving her work and 
her children to wait upon them, 
quietly said “that only one or two had 
ever given her anything”; a remark 
which I take occasion to say I hope 
she may not be called on to repeat. 
The church—St. Wilfred’s—inter- 
ests the pilgrim to this shrine, mainly 
as retaining the same outward appear- 
ance which it had in the days of old, 
when the gathering Separatists took 
its spire as their landmark over the 
moors. The only feature within it, 
which, however remotely, suggests 
the men and the events which have 
made its parish famous, is a slab in the 
pavement as you enter, which com- 
memorates one member of the family 
from whom Brewster leased the 
manor house, and into whose hands it 
probably returned. From it she, most 
likely, was borne hither for burial, 
almost half a century after Brewster 
had gone to his rest on the shore of 
the New World. I am sorry to add, 
as it may disturb the mental repose of 
those who put full faith in the em- 
balming power of English conserva- 
tism, that the above slab no longer 


covers the bones which it commem- 
orates. The clerk’s wife, who is a 
brisk and kindly old lady, told me that 
when the church was lately “restored” 
within, the masons, who had taken up 
the stone floor to arrange the warm- 
ing apparatus, put things down, not- 
withstanding all her remonstrances, 
where they liked; so that this memo- 
rial, which used to lie against the 
centre of the east window in the 
chancel, with its foot toward the 
chancel rail, where presumably the 
body moulders, is now perhaps fifty 
feet distant at the other end of the 
church, because “they thought it 
would show better there!” 

Not far from the church, on the 
right of the nearest road to Bawtry, is 
a little “Primitive Methodist” chapel, 
looking more like an old-fashioned 
New England schoolhouse—a thing 
itself, I regret to say, to this day un- 
known in Scrooby—than like any 
ecclesiastical structure whatsoever; 
with which I cherish a sweet memory, 
for that from it, years ago, on my first 
visit to the locality, of a July evening, 
a song of praise, made vocal in a fa- 
miliar New England tune, charmed 
and soothed me as I passed near, then 
a stranger in a strange land. 
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KNIGHTHOOD. 
By Zitella Cocke. 


F knighthood true, say, shall the world despair, 
() Lamenting days of chivalry gone by, 
Or for those golden-haired crusaders sigh 

Who over wastes of land and sea did fare, 
The swart and vengeful Saracen to dare? 

Shows earth no hero to our reverent eye, 

Nor knight all prest, injustice to defy, 
And make fair Virtue’s cause his dearest care? 


Proud France, erewhile the home of chivalry! 

Thy glory is not past, though deeds of shame 

Now burn to thy heart’s core, since thou canst claim 
One valiant son, who dares so splendidly 

For Truth. Arise, and with thy Zola’s name 
Write Honor, Justice and Humanity! 
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By William Howe Downes. 


C tom EDWIN DALLIN, 
born November 22, 1861, at 
Springville, Utah, was the sec- 
ond of a family of eight children, and 
is the eldest living son of Thomas 
Dallin, an Englishman who came to 
the United States in 1851. Spring- 
ville lies near the foothills of the 
Wasatch range, and the picturesque 
theory that sculptors are peculiarly 
the sons of the mountains, which may 
be argued with no slight volume of 
evidence, finds another confirmation 
in Mr. Dallin’s case. He was born 
and reared in a one-story log cabin, 
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the town being surrounded by a wall 
of adobe ten feet high as a protection 
against predatory Indians. The ma- 
jestic outlines and changing colors of 
the mountains are blended with all the 
earliest impressions of his youth. In 
the grim canyons, shaded by awful 
cliffs, the boys of Springville were 
wont to seek raspberries, to explore 
caves, and to roll stones. Imagina- 
tive natures are vastly impressed by 
the mystery of mountain scenery; the 
stern beauty of form may not be seen 
elsewhere as it is in the ridges, 
shoulders, couloirs, gorges, buttresses 
and peaks which form 
the mighty symphony of 
the heights. This is 
Nature’s architecture 
and sculpture, one and 
inseparable. It may well 
be that, from the days of 
the Greek masters, nur- 
tured, from Thessaly to 
Laconia, amongst the 
highlands, and down 
through the Italian re- 
naissance, cradled amid 
the towering Apennines, 
even to our own times, 
the tendencies, ambitions 
and ideals of the plastic 
artist have been shaped 
in a measure by the in- 
delible associations of 
his birthplace. That it is 
so in the case of Mr. 
Dallin cannot be doubt- 
ed; for when he speaks 
of the Wasatch Moun- 
tains there is a note in 
his speech that reminds 
one of the old tales of 
the Swiss exiles pining 
and dying for a sight of 
their Alps. 

Life in 


Utah ‘in the 
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MR. DALLIN’S BIRTHPLACE. 
Reproduced from a sketch by Mr. Dallin. 
sixties was not by any means luxuri- 


ous. Young Dallin, living outdoors, 
barefoot, and in patched clothes, 
herded cows, cut firewood, gath- 
ered berries, dug  segos, shot 
ducks, and, in other ways, made 
himself useful, until, at the age of 
fourteen, he and a comrade began to 
drive a wagon, loaded with garden 
“produce,” three times a week, be- 
tween Springville and Alta City, a sil- 
ver mining camp, forty miles away, in 
Cottonwood Canyon. Starting at 
four o’clock in the summer afternoon, 
and driving until darkness came, the 
two lads would bivouac for the night, 
resuming the journey at five in the 
morning, and reaching their destina- 
tion some time before noon. They 
sold their load of vegetables in Alta 
City, and returned home via Granite, 
where they slept. They carried their 
meals with them, and received fifty 
cents a day for their labor. This em- 
ployment lasted for about three 
months of the year. In the fall the 
winter’s supply of fuel was to be cut 
and hauled from Hobble Creek Can- 


yon,—clear up to the snow line,— 
where the woodcutters slept in the 
open, rolled in their blankets, with 
boots for pillows, sometimes waking 
to find themselves buried under a 
couple of inches of fresh snow. Bears 
occasionally prowled about the biv- 
ouac. 

The Piute and Ute Indians were 
numerous in and about Springville; 
and in the fall they would build in the 
fields their wigwams of skins and 
brush, and offer to the townsmen their 
merchandise of hides and game. Of 
course the boys were well acquainted 
with these friendly Indians, and 
adopted many of their words and 
ways. We shall see how young Dal- 
lin was to utilize in his art this early 
familiarity with the aborigines, and 
how well memory, refreshed by ob- 
servation, was to serve him in pre- 
serving for us some of the most strik- 
ing and intimate traits of the redskins. 

In the spring of 1879 he went to 
work at one of his father’s mines. His 
purpose was to earn enough to enable 
him to go to an academy at Provo, 
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STUDY FOR THE STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


six miles north of Springville, the fol- 
lowing winter. At first he was the 
cook for himself and three others in 
the camp; then he was employed in 
sorting ore,—loading it upon a bar- 
row, wheeling it to the shaft, and 
screening it. He remained in the 
mine about six months. It was a 
rough life. The place was in the Tin- 
tic mining district, about thirty-eight 
miles west by south of Springville. 
One day the miners struck a bed of 
soft white clay. Young Dallin could 
not resist the temptation, and he set 
out to model two life-size heads, im- 
provising his own tools. The results 
were vastly admired by the miners, 
and the young artist was talked of as 


far away as Silver City, three miles 
distant. He had already experimented 
at intervals with clay, had carved 
wood with a jackknife, and had drawn 
countless sketches, studies and carica- 
tures on his slate, when he should 
have been studying, in school hours. 
His dream was to be an artist, but how 
he was to obtain the needed training, 
how he was to make a livelihood, he 
yet knew not. The two clay heads 
were sent to a fair in Salt Lake City, 
together with two of young Dallin’s 
drawings, in October, 1879. 

The following spring Mr. C. H. 
Blanchard of Silver City was so struck 
by these productions of the young 
man that he interested Mr. Jacob 
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Lawrence, a rich mining man of Salt 
Lake City, and together they raised 
money enough to send him to Bos- 
ton, where he entered the studio of 
Truman H. Bartlett, the sculptor, and 
began his artistic education. Who 
cannot see, in fancy, and sympathize 
with, the nineteen-year-old neophyte, 
timidly ringing the bell at the door of 
the studio down on Federal Street, in 
the rear of the terra cotta works; and 
who cannot, in imagination, hear the 
greeting, in Bartlett’s ringing bari- 
tone: 

“Hello! You the Utah fellow?” 

The ‘‘Utah fellow” was to be taught 
free of charge, on condition of his 
working about the studio during the 
time when he was not modelling. He 
began work at once in the day class, 
modelling a small head of a tiger. The 
following spring he began to work in 
the terra cotta works, and later, in 
1881, he went to 
Quincy and 
worked for Sidney 
H. Morse, the 
sculptor. In _ the 
summer of 1882 he 
went to Charles- 
town; and in the 
fall he took a small 
studio in Pember- 
ton Square, Bos- 
ton. Among his 
first works there 
was a portrait bust 
of Mr. E. H. Clem- 
ent, the editor of 
the Transcript. 
This was followed 
by a_ statuette of 
William Warren, 
the comedian, in 
the character of 
Herr Weigel, in 
“My Son”; a copy 
of the bust. of 
Hermes by Prax- 
iteles, one-half the 
size of the original ; 
a bust in relief of 
Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes; and 


some heads for reproduction in wax 
to serve as models in the show win- 
dows of a department store. 

In 1883 a committee of gentlemen 
was formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing an equestrian statue of Paul Re- 
vere. Cash prizes were offered for the 
three best designs embodying the 
ideas expressed in a certain verse of 
Longfellow’s famous poem, “The 
Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.” In 
February, Dallin began a figure to 
compete for one of the prizes. He 
spent six months upon the work. The 
models were exhibited in the gallery 
of the Boston Art Club, in April, 1884. 
To his surprise, Dallin received one 
of the prizes, the other two being 
awarded to Daniel C. French and 
James E. Kelley. None of the models 
was accepted for the statue. Dallin 
then asked permission to submit a sec- 
ond model, and the request was read- 
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APOLLO AND HYACINTHUS. 


ily granted. The model was immedi- 
ately prepared and sent in, but no 
decision was arrived at by the 
committee. There the matter rested 
for the time being. 

In the fall of 1884 we find the young 
artist in the old Studio building, Tre- 
mont Street, where he modelled “A 
Cowboy,” “An Indian Chief,” and “A 
Greaser,” equestrian statuettes, two of 
which he cast, but intrusted the third 
to a plasterer, who ruined it. He also 
made a portrait bust of Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, from photographs. After a 
visit to his home in Utah, and a brief 
sojourn in Salt Lake City, he returned 
to Boston, and, at the suggestion of 
the committee, made his third and 
fourth models of the Paul Revere 
statue. The last model suited the 
committee so well that, after due de- 
liberation and discussion, the work 
was intrusted to him, and the con- 
tract was signed in July, 1885. The 
accepted model was exhibited, and 
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contributions 


were so- 
licited, but to no avail. 
The committee met and 


adjourned; the years 
slipped by; the original 
contract was _ renewed, 
the time extended,—all 
in vain. Boston is still 
without the Paul Revere 
statue. 

The demands made by 
the subject are excep- 
tional, since the monu- 
ment must be, in an un- 
usual sense, episodic. 
Thus it offers peculiar 
difficulties, as well as an 
uncommon sort of op- 
portunity. The spirit of 
the episode was well con- 
ceived by Dallin, who 
expressed its picturesque 
side, and made a dashing 
and effective work, with 


ample movement and 
fire. Revere is shown at 
the moment when he 


reins in his horse and 
cries to one of the farm- 
ers that the British are coming. The 
horse, a powerful animal, has been 
pulled up so short that he still pre- 
serves some of the momentum of his 
furious nocturnal flight, and is full of 
spring and elasticity. 
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THE SIGNAL OF PEACE, 


Of this work Augustus St. Gaudens 
wrote: “I think the horse is very good 
and strong, and certainly, if carried 
out as shown, would be a work not to 
be ashamed of;” but, as to the rider, 
he thought the artist might dd better, 
and he advised him to make other 
studies of the man until satisfied. 
Frederic P. Vinton, the portrait 
painter, considered that the man’s fig- 
ure was too small for the horse, and 
expressed the hope that the sculptor 
might make a well-proportioned artis- 
tic group, “even though history insist 
that the brave fellow was small.” He 
added, ‘“‘Let’s have him big enough 


for your spirited stallion by all 
means.” “It seemed to me,” wrote 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton, “a 
work dramatically conceived, and full 
of spirit,—likely, if executed on the 
proposed scale, and set up in a public 
place, to be far more interesting and 
satisfactory than most of the recent 
works of its class.” Similar expres- 
sions of approval, some of them even 
more emphatic, came from _ well- 
known artists, such as Otto Grund- 
mann, Thomas Juglaris, Robert W. 
Vonnoh, J. M. Stone, I. M. Gaugen- 
gigl and W. B. Closson. 

During the winter of 1887-88 Dal- 
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lin’s principal work was a powerful 
study in anatomy called “The Indian 
Hunter,” depicting a life-size figure, 
almost nude, in the act of discharging 
an arrow. He sent this work to a 
competitive exhibition held in New 
York, in May, 1888, and received the 
gold medal for the best piece of sculp- 


Arts, but he did not avail himself of 
his privilege of entering. He had be- 
come acquainted with Dr. Evans, the 
American dentist, who had conceived 
the idea of presenting to France, in 
the name of the American people, an 
equestrian statue of Lafayette. Dallin 
was asked to make a model, and com- 
plied. His model was put 





into bronze, and figured 
at the great Exposition of 
1889, at the entrance of 
the American industrial 
department. 

Dallin now shifted the 
scene of his labors to the 
camp of Buffalo Bill, who 
was making the tour of 
Europe, with his com- 
pany of Indians and cow- 
boys, and who remained 
in Paris for six or seven 
months. A _ small study 
of a mounted Indian was 
the result of his labors; 
and from this he subse- 
quently made a life-size 
equestrian statue, which 
was sent to the Salon of 
1890, under the title of 
“The Signal of Peace.” 
William A. Coffin wrote 
in The Nation, August 3, 
1893, that it was one of 
the best things shown by 
the Americans in the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, where 
it was later exhibited, and 
was awarded a_ medal 
and diploma. The reserve 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. 


ture, by vote of the artists. The fol- 
lowing August he went to Paris to 
pursue his studies, and entered the 
Julian Academy, where he received 
the immediate attention of the emi- 
nent sculptor, Henri Michel Chapu. 
In the spring of 1889 he passed the 
examination for the Ecole des Beaux- 


sense manifested in “The 
Signal of Peace,” to which 
the Salon jury awarded 
an honorable mention, 
undoubtedly marked the 
ripening of the sculptor’s talent and 
the opening of a distinct period of 
original productiveness. The work 
shows a Sioux chief in moccasins, 
breech clout and feathered war bon- 
net, with one hand resting on the neck 
of his pony, and with the other 
hand raising aloft his feathered 
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spear, the point upward, a recognized 
signal among the Indians. The pony’s 
ears are directed forward, and all four 
feet are planted on the ground. From 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, 1893, 
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the bronze was bought by Judge 
Lambert Tree, who offered it to the 
city of Chicago as a fit memorial of the 
aboriginal Americans; and the monu- 
ment, having been gratefully accepted, 
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JOHN HANCOCK. 


was unveiled in Lincoln Park, in June, 
1894. It stands on a granite pedestal, 
a short distance from the equestrian 
statue of General Grant. “I fear the 
time is riot distant,” wrote Judge Tree, 
in his letter to the commissioners of 
Lincoln Park, ‘“‘when our descendants 
will only know through the chisel and 
brush of the artist these simple, un- 
tutored children of nature who were, 
little more than a century ago, the sole 
human occupants and proprietors of 
the vast northwestern empire, of 
which Chicago is now the proud me- 
tropolis. Pilfered by the advance 
guards of the whites, oppressed and 
robbed by government agents, de- 
prived of their land by the govern- 
ment itself with only scant compensa- 
tion, shot down by soldiery in war: 


fomented for the purpose of plunder- 
ing and destroying their race, and 
finally drowned by the ever westward 
tide of population, it is evident there 
is no future for them, except as they 
may exist as a memory in the sculp- 
tor’s bronze or stone and the painter's 
canvas.” 

Dallin returned to Boston in the 
summer of 1890, having been away 
two years. During his absence his 
bust of Lowell had been exhibited in 
one of the Paint and Clay Club exhi- 
bitions, and his “Indian Hunter” had 
been shown in Buffalo, at the Algon- 
quin Club in Boston, and at the Bos- 
ton Art Club. His first work after his 
return from France was “The Awak- 
ening of Spring,” a nude figure, which 
was exhibited at the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists Exhibition in the spring 
of 1891. This ideal statue, with out- 
stretched arms, is finely poised, and 
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PAUL REVERE. 


manifests a lively and just apprecia- 
tion of the graceful and delicate con- 
tours of the girlish form. 

In June, 1891, Dallin was married 
to Vittoria Colonna Murray of Rox- 
bury, and immediately after this hap- 
py event he went to Salt Lake City, 
where he remained until the winter of 
1894. While in Utah, he modelled the 
gilded bronze angel which surmounts 
the spire of the Mormon Temple; a 
part of a monument to the pioneers 
of Utah, since erected in an incom- 
plete condition in Salt Lake City; va- 
rious portrait busts, one of which, in 
marble, was shown at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago; and other minor 


works. During the year spent in Bos- 
ton after his return from the West, 
he executed “Despair” and a bas-re- 
lief “Mother and Child,” both exhib- 
ited at the fiftieth annual exhibition of 
the Boston Art Club in 1895. The 
full-length nude figure entitled “De- 
spair” was extremely graceful, and 
called forth very cordial praise from 
the critics. The gusto and refinement 
of the infant’s figure in the bas-relief 
were also warmly commended. 

For the Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution he made a sketch model 
for a statue of John Hancock. The 
contract was signed by five out of 
seven members of the committee, and 
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DON QUIXOTE. 


the model was approved by the Bos- 
ton Art Commission; but the project 
fell through at the last moment.* 

The sketch represents Hancock 
standing, with a scroll in one hand, 
and a quill pen in the other; the pose 
is easy, spirited, and dignified, and the 
expression is in keeping with the 
aristocratic personal traditions of the 
man, the head being held proudly 
erect. The features and costume were 
copied from Copley’s famous portrait 


*“T have sometimes feared that in his own city John 
Hancock is not honored as he should be. Woe to the 
city which neglects the memory of its great men! I heard 
with dismay a few days ago that the Sons of the Revolution 
have not money enough to pay for the bronze statue of 
Hancock which they have ordered. Why, thanks to Han- 
cock and the men behind him, there is money enough in 
Boston to pay. for fifty statues in gold to his memory, if 
the people of to-day understand what Independence means 
to them.”—Sfeech of Edward Everett Hale, July 4, 1897. 


of Hancock, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Dallin also made a small model to 
enter the competition for an eques- 
trian statue of General Sherman in 
Washington. The horse was superbly 
modelled, having a fine, noble and 
yet reserved action. The great com- 
mander, sword in hand, was pointing 
with it, as if giving an order. “It 
composes well, is effective, without be- 
ing in the least theatrical, and looks 
like a soldier on a soldier’s horse,” 
wrote Frank T. Robinson in The 
Monumental News. The Sherman 
monument competition, it will be re- 
membered, ended in a monumental 
squabble, with boundless washing of 
soiled linen in public, bitter personali- 
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ties, and a scandalous exposure of ig- 
norance, presumption and malignity. 
There has never been a more striking 
demonstration of the utter fatuity of 
our customary methods of procedure 
in regard to the choice of an artist to 
make a public monument. Dallin’s 
Sherman sketch model was awarded 
a medal at the exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association in Boston, in 1895. At 
this time the sculptor was living in 
Philadelphia, whither he had gone to 
accept a position as temporary in- 
structor in modelling at the Drexel 
Institute. It was while he was there 
that he modelled his statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton for the rotunda of the Library 
of Congress in Washington. He de- 
picted Newton in the fulness of his 
intellectual power, 
showing a man 
about forty-five © 
years of age, in an 
attitude of medita- 
tion. The figure 
stands upon the 
right foot, with 
bowed head and 
downcast eyes, 
and the expres- 
sion is that of 
deep thought. 
The head is 
crowned by an 
ample periwig, the , 
curls of which fall 
upon the shoul- 
ders. A large cloak 
covers the back, 
falling to the 
heels, and the left 
hand grasps a fold 
at the full length 
of the arm, while 
the right arm, 
raised across the 
breast, gathers up 
another fold. The 
rest of the cos- 
tume is plain and 
simple, consisting 
of a long waist- 
coat and frogged 


coat, snug knee breeches, square-toed 
shoes with buckles. The sculptor ex- 
ercised great care as to the likeness, 
studying the portraiture from an old 
engraving, a death mask, a bust by 
Roubilliac, and a portrait by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

After finishing the Newton statue 
and the school year at the Drexel 
Institute, Dallin quitted Philadelphia, 
and again went to Paris, where he 
entered the atelier of Jean Dampt, a 
sculptor of great excellence. Let us 
pause a moment at this point to 
emphasize the merit of this voluntary 
return to tutelage and the severe, 
monotonous toil of the classroom. 
To be unsatisfied with one’s achieve- 
ments is, as we all know, a condition 
necessary to growth; but how many 
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professional men of thirty-five are at 
the same time modest enough and 
brave enough to turn their backs on a 
career which is apparently just open- 
ing up a pleasing pecuniary per- 
spective, for the purpose of disciplin- 
ing their capacities and polishing their 
talent on the educational grindstone? 

Dallin remained in Paris this time 
almost three years (1896-1899), and 
in this period he produced several of 
his best works. 
The first of 
these was a 
plaster group 
of heroic size 
representing 
“Apollo and 
H yacinthus,” 
which was be- 
gun in Sep- 
tember, 1806, 
and finished in 
time to be ex- 
hibited at the 
Salon of 1897. 
The next was 
a bronze eques- 
trian statuette 
of “Don Quix- 
ote,” which 
was begun in 
the spring of 
1897, and ex- 
hibited in the 
Salon of 1808. 
Finally, the 
equestrian 
statue of the 
“Medicine 
Man,” begun 
in April, 1808, 
was completed in time to be exhibited 
in the Salon of 1899. 

The “Don Quixote” is the artist’s 
best work up to the present time. It 
is conceived in an absolutely ideal 
spirit, and is enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of romance which is completely 
in harmony with that of Cervantes. 
The character of Don Quixote, more- 
over, is taken seriously, and with a 
proper appreciation of its intrinsic 
nobility and pathos. The type is that 





PORTRAIT BUST OF MISS C. 


of the nervous, melancholic and 
imaginative man, and his traits are 
reflected in the gaunt and bony 
physique. The knight holds in his 
right hand a long spear, and in his left 
hand the slack reins. He wears a full 
suit of armor, except that the helmet 
is without a visor. The face is exceed- 
ingly expressive. The eyes are set 
deep in their sockets, the nose is aqui- 
line, the cheek bones are salient, the 

form of the 
jaws and the 
pointed beard 
accentuate the 
idea of length 
and emacia- 
tion. The eye- 
brows almost 
meet in a 
single arch, 
but the verti- 
cal wrinkles 
between them, 
and the pierc- 
ing, sustained 
and dreamy 
gaze of the sad 
eyes well bear 
out the con- 
ception of 
a solemn, 
cranky and ro- 
mantic old 
gentleman, 
somewhat out 
of date, but 
eminently im- 
posing, digni- 
fied and even 
lovable. He 
sits his horse 
well, and has a_ noble bearing. 
The Rosinante is positively a cre- 
ation of genius, nothing less. The 
long, lean, osseous head of this pre- 
historic wreck of a nag, and the dis- 
mal droop of the ears, convey a whole 
world of mournful equine biography. 
All told, this statuette, beautifully cast 
in a rich-toned bronze, is one of the 
most delightfully original and imagi- 
native of American sculptures. The 
quaint and charming madcap sonnet 
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on Don Quixote by Paul Verlaine, 
translated into English by Mrs. Dal- 
lin, is quite in touch with the sculp- 
tor’s conception of the Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance: 


“Don Quixote, paladin of olden: day! 
In vain at thee the throng its taunts may 
fling; 
Thy death a martyr’s was, thy life a lay, 
And wrong were all the windmills, O my 
king! 


“Protected by thy faith, forevermore 
On thy fantastic steed I love, ride on! 
Gleaner sublime, still ride! more than of 
yore 
The law doth fail and justice is not done. 


“Hurrah! we follow thee, we poets blest, 

With locks unbound, with vervain gayly 
dressed, 

Led to assault the lofty heights of song. 


“But yet, in spite of treason everywhere, 

Shall Fancy’s winged standard float ere- 
long 

Above vain Reason with her hoary hair.” 


The equestrian statue of the ‘“Medi- 
cine Man” was so well-esteemed by 
the French artists that it was given a 
fine place in the Salon of 1899, hav- 
ing no other statuary near it, and for 
background the green shrubbery,— 
in fact everything to show it to the 
best advantage. The critics of the 
Petite République, the Autorité,and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung heartily praised 
it, and it was a favorite with the visit- 
ors to the sculpture garden. The 
modelling of the horse is particularly 
strong; and the manner in which the 
man sits on the horse reveals a life- 
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long habit, and a perfect identity of 
purpose and feeling. 

The Revue de l’Art said at the 
time: “Another American pupil of 
Chapu, whose undoubted talent also 
does honor to the teaching of our 


school, Mr. C. E. Dallin, exhibits an 


equestrian figure which we can place 
beside the work of his illustrious 
compatriot, M. St. Gaudens. It is 
one of the aboriginal Americans, a 
Sioux or Comanche, the figure nearly 
nude, the head ornamented by a 
strange, horned bonnet formed of 
feathers falling down the back like 
wings, the right hand raised. The 
figure is seated on a small, fine, ner- 
vous horse, beautifully drawn and of 
distinguished proportions.” 

Still other works by Dallin, which I 
have not mentioned, are: an enlarge- 
ment of Barye’s “Panther,” 1880; a 
silver statuette of the famous trotting 
horse, “Sunol,” harnessed to a sulky, 
1893; sketch for an equestrian statue 
of General Sheridan (Chicago compe- 
tition, third prize), 1893; sketch for a 
statue of General Joseph Warren, 
Boston, 1894; sketch for a statue of 
Robert Ross, at Troy, New York 
(third prize), 1894; sketch for Hahne- 
mann monument, Washington, 1894: 
sketch model for equestrian monu- 
ment of General Reynolds, Gettys- 
burg, 1896; and many portrait busts, 
among which probably the most 
striking is the elegantly chiselled 


marble bust of Miss Cushing (Salon 
of 1898), “admirable for its simplicity, 
the clean cut of head and features, the 
poise of the head on the neck.” 

















NATURE’S REFRAIN. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


LISTENED to a summer brook 
That rippled past my shady seat ; 
Now far, now near, now vague, now clear, 
The music of its liquid feet. 


lew tones the slender rillet has— 

That few how sweet, how soothing-sweet! 
A live delight, by day, by night, 

The music of its liquid feet! 


While there I mused, a songbird lit 
And swung above my shady seat: 

He heard the brook, and straightway took 
The music of its liquid feet! 


A bird’s bright glance on me he bent,— 
A bird’s glance, fearless yet discreet ; 
As who might say, “This roundelay 
Of liquid joy I can repeat!” 


The mimic carol done, once more 

He needs must try its measures sweet ;— 
Again, again, that rippling strain 

My songbird did repeat, repeat! 


Since then I’ve learned that human breasts 
To few and simple measures beat: 

O blessed bird, my heart-warm word 

I, too, repeat, repeat, repeat! 
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THE FAITHFUL WIFE OF DUCK PETER. 


By Annie E. 


UCK PETER’S title was 
not conferred on him by 
his sponsors in bap- 
tism; it was acquired 
after he came to abide 
in this land of slang 
and derisive cognomens 

and free institutions. He plodded 

through the first half of his life, wooed 
and won and lost a first wife, and be- 
stowed himself and his half-grown 
boy on a second, answering sullenly 
to the respectable name of Peter Tiet- 
jen. Then a stroke of bad luck, which 
was really the outcome of his ever 
fertile stupidity, swept away his little 
property, and he conceived the scheme 
of emigrating. Thus it was that Mina 

Tietjen sailed away to a new country 

and a new future of unknown neigh- 

bors with a new husband who was al- 
ready aging under the awful strain of 
fifty years of German peasant tasks. 

Whether she loved him or not I do 

not know; it was not the custom of 

her class to speak of that feature in a 

matrimonial contract; it was even 

thought to verge on impropriety to 
consider it. Results, in her case, came 
to speak for themselves. To feel any 
such pleasurable emotion toward the 
man who sat on the deck of the steam- 
er, dark browed, hopeless and gloomy 
of temper, would seem to be the most 
difficult of all the Herculean tasks she 
had to meet. The one mitigating cir- 
cumstance in the terrible parting from 
home and things known, to meet the 
dreaded journey and things unknown, 
was Peter’s decision to leave his boy 
behind with his relatives. They could 
send for him, he said, when they were 
established and earning bread enough 

for three. Mina had from the first a 

prophetic and unreasoning fear of the 

scowling lad whose nature was his 


arr 
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father’s reproduced with an emphasiz- 
ing touch on his worst qualities. 

An inspiriting consciousness of 
youth and health and good looks 
sends an electric current through the 
veins, and beats time for life with a 
pulse like a joyous tune. So when 
Mina’s broad back bent over her hoe 
with quick strokes in the long furrows, 
she was not to be pitied. She felt her- 
self to be in line with her destiny, 
pointed sure and true toward her 
polar star. She had no ambition, no 
sentiments, no longings out of the 
trend of her daily efforts. Her heart, 
her soul, her mind were all bent by 
centuries of inherited training toward 
the one goal of her class and race,— 
to get and keep money. Each strain- 
ing foot of the sod she turned up as 
she held the plough, each stroke of hoe 
and rake, each springing blade that 
followed in its time, meant the joy of 
successful effort and something added 
to the realized dream of “money by 
der pank.” 

Through vicissitudes and disap- 
pointments the Tietjens drifted finally 
into that land of productive farms, the 
valley of the Esopus, and there settled 
on a place of run-down fields and di- 
lapidated barns that was to be had for 
a meagre rent. The old stone house, 
built ‘by Dutch settlers when Indians 
still raided the valley at intervals, stood 
on a promontory looking down over 
a sea of flat green meadows, through 
which the winding stream could be 
traced by its bordering lacework of 
trees and bushy growth. Giant lo- 
custs lined the stately avenue and 
shaded the mossy roofs of the old 
house. Climbing roses struggling up 
the rotting piazza pillars looked into 
the broken windows askance at the 
desolation of the rooms. What had 
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once been the parlor, with colonial 
mantel and woodwork delicately 
carved, was now Mina’s storeroom; 
and meal sacks and old paint cans sat 
about the floor. A harness lay in one 
corner, a hencoop still stood where an 
early brood of chicks had had their 
home, and the old china closet, whose 
shelves had once held treasures of 
Delft and glass, now supported hens’ 
nests, where enterprising biddies sat 
undisturbed to bring out the first 
families of the barnyard. The kitchen 
and a bedroom off from it served all 
the domestic purposes of Mina and 
Peter. 

Directly at the foot of the natural 
terrace sloping steeply down, flashed 
and sparkled the jewel that had first 
excited Duck Peter’s desire to get the 
old farm and afterward gave him his 
local title. This was a long pond, with 
a bend in it, making it L shaped. 
Dotted with lily pads and sparkling in 
the morning sun, fringed with green 
grass along the meadow line opposite, 
and with pollard willows in its upper 
corner, he thought it a treasure, as the 
possible foundation of a great duck in- 
dustry. Throughout the neighbor- 
hood the pond had long been regarded 
as a very dubious blessing, and hav- 
ing no visible outlet, though fed by 
living springs, it had acquired so bad 
a reputation for malaria, that it had 
long since destroyed the successful 
sale or rental of the farm. 

No such shadowy disadvantages 
stood in the way of Mina and her hus- 
band. One by one they turned over 
the fields long left fallow, and entered 
upon a life that became a fevered de- 
lirium of labor. Long summers of un- 
ceasing toil added little by little to the 
farm’s wealth of stock and productive 
meadows and barnyard fowls. Peter’s 
dream was realized, and in and out 
among the lily pads sailed his white- 
winged fleets freighted with hopes and 
“futures” in marketed roast duck, and 
eggs, and snowy feathers at seventy 
cents a pound. Hard as they both 
worked, it was Mina who toiled the 
most indefatigably and Peter who was 
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In her eyes 
it was his to direct and spend their 
earnings with more than earthly wis- 
dom to the furtherance of their for 
tunes, hers to work out with devotion 
of every energy on the lines he laid 


the dreamer and planner. 


down. When they counted up their 
savings in the autumn, if Peter de- 
cided that it was another cow or more 
ducks they must invest in instead of 
the extra horse she coveted to save her 
long tramps into town where she sold 
her products, it was not Mina’s plac: 
to disagree nor even to suggest. “Der 
mans knows best” was her unvarying 
rejoinder to meddling friends in this 
new country where women presumed 
to defy Providence and have opinions 
That was so strange, among all these 
puzzling new conditions. Here it 
seemed that all the most sacred insti 
tutions of society were trampled on 
It was the men, not the women, who 
took the brunt of labor—and wives 
dared to be idlers and spenders! She 
had even observed with her shrewd 
eyes that now and then a laboring 
man’s wife wore silk. That was a 
scandal. It was an added cause o 
loneliness that she felt herself cut off 
from the women about her by their 
abominations. It might be that God 
allowed this land to prosper in spite 
of the great wickedness of its women, 
but a day of reckoning must surel) 
come to a race who reversed the most 
sacred order of nature between the 
sexes. Mina pondered these questions 
deeply as she plodded through the 
sweltering summer days to sell the 
fresh vegetables in her heavy basket. 
She had toiled along the furrows, 
planted, hoed and weeded every blade 
and spear of them, the sweet ball rad- 
ishes, the asparagus, lettuce, peas and 
beans, had risen early and waited up 
late over the products of her care; but 
they were Peter’s and not hers. She 
was Peter’s, when it came to that, and 
hers was only the duty to earn and 
save and hand over to him the money 
they brought. No doubt the ladies to 
whose kitchens she carried them 
meant kindly when they questioned 
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THE FAITHFUL 
and wondered over her and pitied her. 
The doctor’s wife had, no doubt, 
eood intentions when she had shown 
Mina such kindness that time she fell 
ill of exposure to the sun; but she had 
certainly shown scant courtesy to 
Peter, and that vexed Mina’s soul. So 
ereat and wise a man as her Peter to 
be rated by a woman young enough to 
he his daughter! And Peter’s gray 
hairs! What was it he had said that 
day the frau doctorin came in to 
Mina’s bedside? Such a plain state- 
ment of the case he made, and so wise 
and true: 

“T don see vats de matter vid mine 
vife—she yoost no goot any more 
den! Ven she pin out in der morning 
vonee, und feed der gow und der pig 
und der shickens, und vater der horse, 
den she coom in by der house und git 
mine breakfast boud five o’glock und 
den she ain’t goot for noddings all tay 
but to do a leetle hoein’.” 

Mina’s face burned as she trudged 
along recalling the outburst of the 
doctor’s lady: 

“Well, | should think not! Why 
don’t you get up and do the outdoor 
work vourself, vou lazy creature? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
That’s not woman’s work. Mina, you 
must be a fool to stand such treatment. 
No wonder you're sick!” 

Tt was one of the most terrible mo- 
ments in the life of that German 
woman to hear her husband so _ be- 
rated. Shame to be put upon her 
“man”! All the subsequent kindness 
translated into jellies and flannels and 
other womanly coddling and comfort 
could never wipe out such conduct on 
the part of the doctor’s wife. Mina 
felt the justice of her husband’s com- 
ment afterward and tingled with a 
sense of the dishonor of her sex. 

“Dot vas pin a shameful, vicked 
voomans!” 

Labor with all its constant demands 
on strength and unflagging attention 
could not build round Mina’s soul so 
impregnable a wall of isolation but 
that through it would filter now and 
then little rills of comment from her 
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curious neighbors. She could not 
help knowing that somehow she and 
Peter, with their tireless industry, were 
disapproved and jeered at for their 
foreign ways and grinding life. If 
she regarded these ungodly Philistine 
women as resisting all the laws of the 
universe, she could not help knowing 
that they in turn counted her a poor, 
spiritless slave and Peter a cruel ty- 
rant. The loneliness of uncompan- 
ioned vears came in time to be a heavy 
burden, under which her shoulders 
rounded more effectually than under 
the basket that went to town each 
summer morning on her head, heavy 
in going with farm produce and in 
coming with household stores. The 
work was nothing, but the short 
leisure of the evening hour when her 
needles flew to finish the never ended 
task of stocking knitting was a time of 
sore longing for woman's company 
and woman’s talk over woman’s work. 
Peter was not a companion; he was 
the divinely appointed taskmaster and 
house father and earthly exponent of 
heavenly wisdom and oversight, but 
not an equal—far from it! If there 
had been children, it might have been 


different. Sweet dissolving visions 
floated through her thoughts of 
chubby little maids with tightly 


braided tails of hair and a sturdy lad 
to grow up and take the father’s place 
as guardian of the family life. But 
these dreams faded after the manner of 
dreams, in course of time, and no chil- 
dren of her own came to Mina. 

Peter began to grow old. His back 
got more stooped and his grizzled hair 
whitened and then fell out on top. 
More and more the heavy work fell on 
Mina’s shoulders, and her husband 
vielded his only acquiescence to her 
wishes, and sat and smoked through 
busy davs by his pond, or fussed and 
pottered about the duck house. 
Seated thus, he gloomed and schemed 
while his glossy little ships came in 
and went out again in quacking lines 
of spring gladness. Now and then 
one would plunge over forward and 
execute a most wonderful naval 
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manceuvre, head down, and waving 
yellow feet up behind, then quickly 
righting himself; his next neighbor in 
the rear would turn over in similar 
fashion, and so on down the line. This 
produced diversion for Duck Peter. 
Ile could also look out over the water 
to the meadow opposite and watch his 
wife at work. Sometimes he weeded 
a little, or picked off potato bugs, or 
pulled beans for her to carry to town; 
but each spring found him more re- 
signed to being old and past his work 
time. 

At last the organ that passed for a 
brain in Duck Peter’s head, having 
had some years in which to mature a 
plan for their undoing, produced it to 
Mina’s chagrin. Year after year he 
had deferred his son’s coming, as the 
boy grew up and became established 
in a restaurant at home in Germany 
and prospered. 

“Ef he iss earning, let be,” he would 
say to Mina sententiousiy; “so much 
der more moneys by der pank.” But 
as he grew old he began to wish for 
a man of his blood to take his 
place. 

“Now I sends for Hans,” he an- 
nounced to Mina one autumn evening, 
as they sat counting up the summer 
gains. The poor woman’s heart failed, 
but she felt sure of the wisdom of this 
decision, because it proceeded from an 
all-wise mind. Hans was an unknown 
quantity. He was now a man of forty, 
only ten years her junior, and his wife 
—what was she like? Still she com- 
forted herself at thought of the chil- 
dren. There were five, ranging from 
ten to two, and her old visions might 
at last be realized. 

In the spring they came. Mina 
made ready for them with busy hands. 
The old parlor was at last, after many 
waiting years, relieved of its outrage 
of incongruous lumber. It was 
scrubbed and whitewashed and re- 
painted by the same unresting efforts, 
and other rooms repaired and sparsely 
fitted up for the children. She wel- 
comed and fed them, and took time to 
observe with joy that the little ones 


were very like the children of her 
hopes. Then she took up her tasks 
with unremitting vigor,—for seven 
more mouths were to be fed before the 
annual hoard could be swelled by even 
a penny a day. 

In the intervals she got acquainted 
and adjusted herself to the new condi 
tions. Duck Peter smoked and 
dreamed undisturbed on his bank; 
Hans took the direction of things out 
of doors with a gloomy masterfulness 
that was worse than all poor Mina’s 
fears; and his Greta turned out a sorry 
housewife indeed. The restaurant 
business proved a defective training 
for a farmer, but an admirable teacher 
of gluttony. The eggs and cream and 
early vegetables, so long a source of 
sure profit, were at once appropriated 
and devoured in dishes prepared b 
practised hands. Duck Peter smacked 
his lips in senile delight over his 
daughter-in-law’s one accomplish- 
ment, while Mina, watching the results 
of her labors slipping down so many 
insatiable throats, felt herself staring 
starvation in the face. How long 
could it last? But she said no word, 
only toiled along patiently under 
Hans’s unskilful directions, and re 
versed all her crops as obediently as 
she had ever done under Peter’s plans, 
always less successful than her own. 

Then Greta began to fall a victim 
to the wiles of the Philistine women. 
She made visits among her American 
neighbors, and received them. While 
Mina drudged through the hot mid 
day hours, Greta would stand, with her 
sleeves pushed up in a semblance of 
work, gossiping with a caller who 
had made perhaps a borrowing errand 
for a cup of sugar or eggs for a cake. 
These bare-armed colloquies cemented 
intimacies out of which all manner of 
evil ways and ideas crept in and cor- 
rupted a hitherto righteous household. 
Hans’s wife, none too fond of work, 
became less and less inclined to do 
anything but prepare wasteful dishes, 
whose savory odors fairly sickened 
poor Mina, with their promise of ruin. 
Idlesness became the prolific parent of 
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frivolity, vanity, and the cardinal sin, 
extravagance. 

And Duck Peter saw nothing so 
long as he sat well fed and clothed by 
his pond. The worst blow was when 
the old man sent her to get the bank 
hooks, and handed them over to his 
son. Between their covers lay the 
very essence and life-fluid of Mina’s 
youth and strength, pressed and laid 
away like a sacred offering to age and 
declining powers. She knew, without 
formulating her thought, as she saw 
their familiar leather covers pass out 
of her grasp, that she gave up with 
them the labor of her life, renounced 
her youth and hope and peaceful age. 
Rut she never made one protest. With 
the meek persistency of habit she said 
to herself, “Der mans knows pest,” 
and stayed her sore heart on the most 
religious instinct of her nature, sub- 
nission to the masculine will. She 
had little respect for Hans’s intellect, 
but she bowed her already silvered 
head to his manhood,—and those two 
adjuncts of his being were not to be 
mentioned in the same breath. His 
manhood was God-given and to be 
obeyed. 

By and by Duck Peter died. Mina 
mourned for him over her furrows and 
while she milked and fed the cows; 
Greta and Hans and the children ate 
up his ducks, and then set about 
spending the money. Four thousand 
dollars takes long to gather, penny by 
penny, with the toil of the hands and 
the sweat of the brow. It is a sum to 
slip easily away in the spending, and 
the necessary effort is so slight it need 
not cause an extra pulse beat. There 
were furniture and finery and gadding 
about and much interchange of visit- 
ing and idle gossip; and then one day 
thev woke up to find that the fruitage 
of Mina’s voung life, the “money bv 
der pank,” was about all gone. 

Hans took to picking up odd jobs 
here and there in the town after that, 
leaving the farm again to Mina, under 
whose efforts, when she was unhin- 
dered, it had always produced well. 
His was at best a surly, ill-favored, 
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dog-like nature, and it was but a ques- 
tion of time when he was bound to get 
a bad name and to pursue the tradi- 
tional downward course of a dog thus 
favored. It was the old story told over 
again, and it took somewhat less than 
two years to finish it. When the man 
went to the penitentiary to serve out 
a twenty years’ sentence for killing a 
companion in a drunken brawl, Mina 
experienced a sense of relief that quite 
obliterated the disgrace. It was not 
long before Greta, already a sickly 
woman, succumbed to the blow and 
died. 

Then Mina sat down and reviewed 
the situation. She took account of 
stock; and this was how she summed 
up debit and credit: on one side she 
put all the loss and waste and disap- 
pointment, the squandered years and 
strength, and six mouths left to fill; 
on the other side she counted the souls 
she had so longed to possess, now 
given into her hands, the farm to work 
as she pleased, and her time, her life, 
her will, her own. Four years had 
gone since the family came from over 
sea, and the lad she had longed for 
in those old dreams of hers was here 
ready made to her hand, tall and 
bright-eyed, and of a sweet, sunny na- 
ture. Her heart swelled again with 
hope and a second youth. With his 
help, and the four little maids with 
their blond braids down their backs, 
anything might come to pass. Yes, 
they were dear little souls, those girls, 
and she would make them thrifty, 
stay-at-home, hard-working women. 
They should learn all that it meant to 
be toilers and savers; they should rise 
early, and go late to bed; they should 
brew and bake and sew and mind the 
house; but they should also hoe and 
rake and plough and milk and feed 
the cows; and never in all their lives 
should they commit the crime of wear- 
ing silk. But the boy, the little 
Peter, here was where her gray head 
pondered its choicest plans; he should 
be taught all the lore of “works and 
days,” and also to rule the house. God 
would soon lay upon him the guid- 
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ance of them all; and then how gladly 
would “Granny Mina” give into his 
hands the reins of government and 
submit once more to the master mind 
of man. 

Thus she set out again on the long 
path of toil and accumulation. She 
bent her old back and gnarled her 
fingers over tasks that were much 
heavier to age than they had been to 
youth ; but this later labor was sweet- 
ened by a very passion of self-spend- 
ing that lent to it a grace her earlier 
toil had never known. Could she not 
refresh herself by looking across the 
pond at little Greta minding the new 
ducks, or catch glimpses of twelve- 
year-old Barbara flitting in and out of 
the house door about her work, or 
find Mina and Peter across the fields 
dropping corn in the furrows, while 
Katrina, the youngest, came down the 
steep incline with her little pail for 
each to have a drink? Ah, this was 
life, indeed,—this was toil with an end 
in view! Her stout old heart beat 
rapturously with a greater vigor than 
youth had ever given it, and the lone- 
liness that had snapped its early hope 
was to be no more forever. It would 
not be for long that she must guide 
their fortunes. Soon little Peter 
would be big Peter, and the divine 
order of nature again be in force. He 
then should lead and she would fol- 
low; for when all is done, “der mans 
knows pest.” 

Life that had proved so severe a 
taskmaster was very loath to let go its 
hold on Mina’s old age. One busy 
day in the fields her lower limbs were 
stricken with paralysis, and they laid 
her down, to walk her weary road no 
more. But brain and hands worked 
on for many years, and from her bed 
in the corner of the big kitchen she 
could watch the housekeeping on one 
side, and by turning her eyes to the 
window on the other she could follow 
Peter at his outdoor work. She 
could look down the slope over the 
pond, far out over the rich lowland 
meadows, and count the corn rows 
and compute the potato crop. She 
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studied minutely from hour to hour 
the great expanse of sky in sight, and 
watched for storms of which she gave 
warning when no speck of cloud yet 
dimmed the blue. Granny’s portents 
and unworldly wisdom controlled the 
family still; though the fair-haired 
had long since grown into 
broad-backed, strong-limbed women 
who toiled as indefatigably as ever 
she had herself, and Peter had vears 
ago assumed nominal leadership of 
their fortunes. Only Katrina stayed 
little and weak. This misfortune 
proved an indirect blessing, for her 
dwarfed and hunchbacked presence 
was the sweetener of their hard and 
somewhat arid days. The three other 
girls developed all the capacity for 
dominance that lay at the root of 
Mina’s persistent submission of na- 
ture. They might have been of one 
blood, so perfectly did all her latent 
qualities blossom and bear fruit in 
them. Where her native force ex 
pressed itself in driving her mind and 
body to unremitting labor and to an 
outward yielding to the will of man, 
theirs drove the minds and bodies of 
others also to do their will; while 
Peter, the patient, kindly drudge, was 
only nominal ruler, bending in ever 
detail to his Three Fates. Poor Mina 
felt that somehow she had played the 
part of a hen that sits on ducks’ eggs. 
Through no fault of her own she had 
mothered and reared three women 
who defied the laws of sex at times as 
effectually as any shameless native of 
this topsy-turvy land. She had 
trained and cultivated the virtues of 
her mother country as carefully into 
their blood as ever she had worked 
and weeded over her garden 
field; and yet here they were,—the 
one man of the household bossed 
within an inch of his life by three 
women! Dame Nature is a miaster 
hand at irony; but Granny Mina was 
born without a sense of humor. 

She was not without imagination, 
however, and when Katrina, having 
finished her morning duties, would 
come to sit by the bedside with her 
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THE FAITHFUL 
knitting, she let it have full play. Per- 
haps it was the undeveloped possibil- 
ities left over’ from childhood and 
crowded out of busy hours that flow- 
ered at last in the diversion of her 
late-found leisure. Too busy as a 
little girl for indulgence in “make-be- 
lieve,” the old woman went back in 
a shamefaced way to a region of fic- 
tion, making for herself a sort of 
utilitarian fairvland in her second 
childhood; and the secret was kept 
between her and the sympathetic 
Katrina. Lying back among the pil- 
lows, a white frilled cap tied under her 
sharp yellow chin, she would watch 
with her beady eyes the tidying up of 
the kitchen, where the hunchback’s 
tiny person flitted here and_ there 
among the pots and dishes and shin- 
ing tins. When all was at last done 
and the old woman knew the where- 
abouts of Peter and “der gals,” safely 
at work on the off lots, she would call 
to her companion with the small shrill 
voice of age: 

“Coom den, Trina gal, und git ter 
vork, else ve neffer git der bed-garten 
made!” 

Then Katrina would perch like 
some strange small bird on the foot 
of the high bed where the snowy 
valance hung to the floor. She would 
take out her knitting; Granny would 
smooth out the gay patchwork quilt, 
and then they would begin. The old 
misshapen knuckles would trace down 
a line over one knee, making a crease. 

“Best put der middle path so, not 
Trina? Den here moost coom der 
bean patch, und over dere vas goot 
fur der gorn—soh?” 

Katrina would examine and nod 
and frown over the plan, while her 
fingers flew. Then would come a 
possible suggestion, always to be met 
with opposition. 

“Peas in dot low blase? Naw, naw, 
Trina,’ with shrill impatience; “you 
don’t neffer seem to learn goot how 
to mek a garten! You don’t puts no 
peas vere der grount be’s low und 
tamp!” 

The wrinkles seemed to smooth out 
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and age to take a step backward on 
the old face, as the busy hands 
mapped out and planted imaginary 
gardens all over the coverlid. There 
would be potatoes too, and fields of 
rye and oats, ending in an elaborate 
farm, by the time the sun got round 
to a mark on the clean scrubbed floor. 
Little blocks of wood were brouelit 
out from a hiding place to stand for 
barns and duck-houses and cow 
sheds. When Granny had been a lit- 
tle more sharply contradictory than 
usual of Katrina’s suggestions, her 
puckered old mouth would presently 
broaden into gentler lines and a con- 
ciliatorvy expression spread over her 
face. Then she would concede a few 
flowers here and there. How would 
some hollvhocks be around the ver- 
milion patch just over her left knee, 
reaching to the deep blue one where 


the asparagus bed was? The seed 
would cast but little. Hein? But no, 
—Katrina shook her fair hair that 


was still worn in braids. Such a sac- 
rifice to her taste was not to be 
thought of. She knew how painful it 
was to Granny to spare one inch of 
garden space to unproductive beauty. 
So they would compromise, to Gran- 
ny’s great relief, on sunflowers, whose 
seeds could be utilized to feed the 
chickens in the fall. 

The wise old head tied up in its 
white cap never lost sight of the utili- 
ties. And no game of make-believe 
garden could obscure her mind to the 
time of day when work was to be 
done. Halfway down the field, where 
an imaginary crop of corn was wav- 
ing’ over a large green calico square, 
she would stop her knobby finger 
tracing the road. The sun_ had 
reached the mark on the floor. 

“Run, Trina; time to put over der 
cabbatch to bile!” 

Neither did she remit her attention 
to the outdoor duties, peering out of 
her window betimes. Often a lapse 
from her rigid standards there would 
interrupt the game. 

“Go qvick, Katrina, und holler fer 
Peter! He can git yit von more fur- 
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row py dot fence. Und tell Barbara 
in der off lot she sows dot seed acrost 
der vind!” 

Before they all came in to dinner, 
the wooden blocks were hidden away 
and the creases smoothed out of the 
quilt. The game was over for the 
day; but the plan of it stayed in the 
old woman’s mind, to be resumed on 
the morrow at the exact point where 
they left off. Katrina was her 
constant companion and_ playmate. 
Those early uncompanioned years of 
hard work were now reversed, and 
Mina had leisure and diversion and 
woman’s talk when she wanted it. 
She could hardly be said to be quite 
happy in her enforced idleness; but 
the lifelong habit of endurance had 
still exercise and she possessed a sem- 
blance of content, that is perhaps as 
near to its attainment as mortals ever 
get. Her step-grandchildren were 
good to her, in their way, and re- 
paid her training with respect and 
thrift. Allowed her place in the 
midst of the family work and the fam- 
ily life, she had also that indirect 
satisfaction that comes to age in the 
constant comparison of effort, result- 
ing in the reflection that after all the 
new is no improvement on the old. 
If the masterful tendencies of the 
three girls and the easy-going nature 
of Peter were a disappointment to 
her, there was Katrina, a true born 
female thrall, as a compensation! 
With all her efforts she had never 
been able to make a master out of 
Peter, who even in the decrepitude of 
her bedridden age continued to look 
up to her and to come to her for di- 
rection. F 

At the last, her one remaining anx- 
iety was the property. How was 
she to instil into him the patriarchal 
idea of the care of it when she was 
gone? So much multiplied labor and 
economy had more than made up for 
the disasters of the past; and she lay 
there with bank-books under her pil- 
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low representing twice the former 
savings that had been Cissipated so 
cruelly by Hans and his wife, both 
long since dead. But while she pon- 
dered how to bind Peter to the ac- 
ceptance and care of it all, she was 
slipping away down the slope toward 
death ; and before any one realized it, 
one day she was gone. 

She lay among the pillows, wrin 
kled and yellow and old, with her d 
torted finger pointed toward a gard 
traced out among the patches of t 
quilt. Her brain had faltered and 
stopped midway in a dream of work 
and gain. Who can say how much 
of beauty there was in the undercur 
rent of her thoughts, how much of 
sky and wide fields, of scented wind 
and bird notes, unconsciously ab 
sorbed through toiling days, sweet 
ened her bedridden hours of waiting, 
when the work-worn hands and busy 
brain seemed occupied only with the 
childish play of imaginary money 
vetting? 

The bank-books they 
the old ones, still in her husband’s 
name,—so obdurately faithful had 
she been to her ideal of the “man’s” 
ownership. She had always intended 
to give them to Peter the young 
before her death, thinking that thus 
she could carry out her patriarchal 
idea, and leave him the arbiter of the 
family fortunes. But the grim visitor 
coming in upon her unawares de 
feated her purpose, and the law of 
the land divided the property as sli 
would not have had it. Even 
weakly Katrina was as well off a 
Peter. 

If she knows, that old woman made 
new on the other side of the grave, 
how all her plans of male dominance 
have failed, she will still be quite sat- 
isfied, for she will also _ believe 
that, since the laws of this coun- 
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IN HEAVEN'S LIVERY. 





By John White Chadwick. 





as with effusive speech 


ISTENING to you, 
You match fine phrases to the glaring wrong ; 


As if there were no justice, but the strong 

Were born to strike, and maim, and overreach 
All weaker than themselves,—once more you teach 

The lesson taught a thousand times along 

The cruel past which boastful tyrants throng, 
Men’s life-blood draining like the ravenous leech. 
When did they ever lack some pious fool 

To make excuses for their monstrous deeds, 
Or serve them as a meek, obsequious tool 

That work to do which rank corruption breeds? 
Pander to those by wanton Greed enticed, 
You paint their harlot with the blood of Christ. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 


By William H. Cobb, Librarian. 


the Court House are the head- 

quarters of at least six insti- 
tutions of public interest; on the 
north, the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, Boston Uni- 
versity and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club; on the south, the Bos- 
ton Atheneum, the Unitarian House 
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B ‘ine Cour the State House and 


and the Congregational House. The 
last is at numbers 12 and 14 Beacon 
Street. To get its latitude, walk up 
the south side of Bromfield Street, 
and you find it filling the view; to get 
its longitude, walk alone the Com- 
mon from Boylston to West Streets, 
and you are headed towards it. To 
show where it stands is easy; it is the 
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purpose of this article to show what 
it stands for. 

The two extremes of church polity 
are Independency and Papacy. The 
latter might be symbolized by a cir- 
cle, all radii leading to Rome; the 
former by a‘tangent, starting off into 
space at its own pleasure. The sym- 
bol of Congregationalism is an 
ellipse, with two foci instead of one 
centre or none. It describes itself 
around the cardinal principles of the 
authority of each local church and 
the fellowship of all the churches. 
Deny either and you deny Congre- 
gationalism. Affirm both and you 
are not necessarily a Congregational- 
ist; for the same polity is held by 
Baptists, Unitarians, Universalists 
and some other bodies. These are 
separated from Congregationalists 
and from each other by various 
shades of belief, which fall outside 
the scope of this paper, except as 
leading to the general remark that 


Congregationalism combines — the 
polity above noted with the faith 
commonly called evangelical and 
with a broad catholicity of com- 


munion. Its various benevolent ac- 
tivities and its library find a home 
in the Congregational House, which 
is owned by the American Congrega- 
tional Association. 

Twenty-five years ago that society 
was putting the finishing touches to 
the Congregational Library building, 
which formed a unique annex to its 
House on the corner of Beacon and 
Somerset Streets. If historical con- 
siderations alone had prevailed, the 
Association would have held that site 
and rebuilt thereon. For here in the 
early days of Boston there was a 
Congregational House,—the  resi- 
dence, that is, of Rev. James Allen, 
pastor of the First Church of Bos- 
ton. He was a man of wealth and 
social force, who maintained a large- 
hearted hospitality. “It may be safely 
asserted,” says Mr. Bowditch, in the 
fifth report of the Record Commis- 
sioners (p. 23), “that Mr. Allen’s deed 
of settlement, in 1706, passed a title 
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to more lands than any other deed 
recorded in Suffolk County.” The 
house which he built at what is now 
the corner just mentioned (there was 
then no Somerset Street, and Beacon 
Street was “the lane leading to the 
Alms-House’”’!) was of stone and has 
often been called the first (hewn) 
stone house erected in Boston, 
though the chief authorities speak 
somewhat cautiously on this point. 
It seems to have been erected in 1663. 
In the davs of Willard and Sewall 
and the Mathers, it was a _ notable 
place. Sir Fdmund Andros _ had 
cause to remember that particular 
Congregational House. ‘There are 
few more dramatic incidents in our 
history,” says Justin Winsor, “than 
the moment when the Enelish ruler 
and the Boston clergy confronted 
each other.” Samuel Sewall’s diary 
has the following record: 

“Tuesday, Dect. 21, 1686. There is a 
meeting at Mr. Allen’s, of the Minisiet 
and four of each Congregation, to « 
sider what answer to give the Governour 
and ’twas agreed that could not with a 
good conscience consent that our Meet 
ing-Houses should be made use of for the 
Common-Prayer Worship. 


“DecY. 22. Kings-fisher comes up, but 
neither salutes the Castle nor the Town 
In the evening, Mr. Mather and Willard 


thorowly discoursed his Excellency about 
the Meeting-Houses in great plainess, 
showing they could not consent. IH 
seems to say will not impose.” 


Mr. Allen’s descendants continued 
to occupy this house until 1806. In 


i8to it was torn down by its pur- 
chaser, David Hinkley, a_ Boston 
merchant. Some vears after, he 
built at different times upon en- 
larged foundations two mansions, 


which were at that time the hand- 
somest private residences in bos- 
ton, having cost, with the land, about 
$150,000. The first of these was 
owned and occupied from 1831 to 
1851 by Hon. Benjamin W. Crownin- 
shield, who had been Secretary of the 
Navy in Madison’s and Monroe’s ad- 


ministrations, when, as now, our 
navy made itself heard around the 
world. In 1871 the American Con- 
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gregational Association bought both 
buildings for about $300,000 and ex- 
pended $125,000 in alterations and 
additions, completed near the close 
of 1874. At this last date the Asso- 
ciation had had a corporate existence 
ten years under that name, and ten 
more as the Congregational Library 
Association. It was chartered in 
1854, “for the purpose of establishing 
and perpetuating a library of the re- 
ligious history and literature of New 
England, and for the erection of a 
suitable building for the accommoda- 
tion of the same, and for the use of 
charitable societies.” But to find its 
original germ we must go back an- 
other decade. One of the chief 
founders of the enterprise still sur- 
vives, having just rounded out his 
fourscore years and ten,—the ven- 
erated Professor Park of Andover. 
As his agency in this matter has been 
singularly obscured or forgotten, it 
is fitting to recall it. 

On the 28th of May, 1844, Profess- 
or Park delivered a discourse before 
the -Pastoral Association—a_ dis- 
course which for other: reasons was 
widely and carefully read—contain- 
ing the following appeal, the first 
public reference to the subject, so far 
as I can find: 

“Let us establish in this city of the 
Pilgrims a Pilgrim Hall that shall 
contain the writings of our fathers 
and of our brethren and of our suc- 
cessors, and let its walls preserve the 
portraits of our Cottons, and our 
Mathers, and our Hookers, and our 
Emmonses, and our Paysons, and 
our Hallocks, and our Beechers.” 

Still earlier, in September, 1838, 
Professor Park and his associate, Pro- 
fessor B. B. Edwards, in the course 
of a walk from Andover to Salem, 
discussed the formation of a society 
to promote the interests of Congre- 
gationalism. Among those _after- 
wards consulted was Rev. William 
M. Rogers of Boston, who in 1841 
suggested as a suitable model the 
Red Cross Library of London, now 


called the Dr. Williams Library. The 
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same year Profesor Park visited the 
Red Cross Library and sent an ac- 
count of it to Professor Edwards. 
The latter went to London in 1847, 
mainly to visit and study this great 
repository of English Dissent. The 
result may be read in an interesting 
article from his pen, published in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for August, 1847, 
entitled “A Puritan Library in New 
England.” To Andover is thus due 
the seminal idea of the Congrega- 
tional House, as well as that of sev- 
eral of the benevolent societies which 
Congregationalists have supported. 

Many private interviews and dis- 
cussions led up to a meeting at Pro- 
fessor Park’s house, November 22, 
1850, and to the adoption of a con- 
stitution, February 12, 1851, by 
seventeen clergymen, at the rooms of 
the American Education Society in 
Boston. This was the first Congre- 
gational Library Association; and 
though its life was brief, it included, 
among other well-known names, 
Rev. Drs. Adams, Blagden, Buding- 
ton, Dexter, Jenks and A. C. 
Thompson. 

After the first few months meet- 
ings were held in Spring Lane, in a 
building that still bears the name, in 
large granite letters, “Old South 
Chapel.” Here was stored the -fa- 
mous Prince Library; and it was the 
confident hope of the Association 
that this precious collection would 
some time come under its care. 
Though disappointed in that hope, 
the beginning of a library was made, 
chiefly through the efforts of J. Win- 
gate Thornton and Rev. A. W. Mc- 
Clure. On the 25th of May, 1853, a 
large and enthusiastic body of clergy- 
men and laymen formed the present 
Association (though it was not in- 
corporated until 1854); and then the 
original society voted to merge its 
existence in the new Congregational 
Library Association, and made over 
to the latter its collection. 

The next twenty years were spent in 
unsuccessful efforts toobtain funds for 
a commodious building. The first sec- 
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retary and librarian, Rev. Dr. Joseph 
S. Clark, labored long and earnestly 
to this end, and spent his strength in 
the cause. The library and a few 
of the benevolent societies found a 
shelter on Chauncy Street in 1857, 
and ten years later on Winter Street. 
The other societies were scattered in 
various parts of Boston, to their own 
detriment and that of their constitu- 
ents. Individualism was _ strong; 
fellowship was weak. But the com- 
pletion of the Congregational Liouse 
in 1874 marked an epoch in the life 
of the denomination, giving it a new 
sense of unity and a healthful cen- 
tripetal tendency. Like all new 
enterprises, this project was begirt 
with difficulty and beset with criti- 
cism. Conservatives shook their 
heads at the danger of centralization, 
—which, however, the event soon dis- 
pelled; the manifest utility of the 
House became its full justification. 
Much harder to meet were the trou- 
bles of a financial nature. A mort- 
gage of $200,000 was placed upon the 
building at the outset; and as rents 
failed to meet expenses, a second 
mortgage of $50,000 was soon added. 
This debt of $250,000 hung like a 
millstone about the neck of the 
Association for years; but by careful 
management and earnest labor, for 
which great credit is due to Rev. Dr. 
I. P. Langworthy, secretary and libra- 
rian during the quarter century from 
1862 to 1887, it was reduced to $142,- 
000 in 1896, and in that year the 
whole property was sold for $600,000. 
All liabilities were thus cancelled ; the 
new site at 12 and 14 Beacon Street 
was purchased, and the nucleus of a 
building fund remained. 

Ground was broken for the new 
structure July 28, 1897; the corner 
stone was laid by Governor Wolcott, 
November 29, 1897; the various so- 
cieties and the library removed from 
the old building in July and August, 
1898; the new House was dedicated 
on Forefathers’ Day of that year; and 
the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held there in Anniversary 
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Week, 1899, 


eighteen 
months from the day when the cor- 
ner stone was laid. 

The fifty-five years we have traced 
are divisible thus into three decades 
and a quarter century: First public 


precisely 


suggestion, 1844; Congregational 
Library Association incorporated, 
1854; American Congregational 


Association incorporated, 1864; Old 
Congregational House completed, 
1874; Association first met in new 
House, 1899. 

There were some who regretted 
abandoning the old location, but 
man cannot live by historical associa- 
tions alone, and the general common 
sense has acquiesced in the decision 
that the march of business has ren- 
dered that corner unsuitable. On the 
other hand, the new building enjoys 
the advantages of air, light and quiet. 
The land slopes down from Beacon 
Street to the Granary Burying 
Ground; this brings into the first 
story at the rear what is the base- 
ment in front; hence it has been 
feasible to construct a_ well-lighted 
hall in the basement and sub-base- 
ment, for the weekly sessions of the 
Congregational ministers of Boston 
and vicinity. ; 

As one approaches the House his 
attention is arrested by four emblem- 
atic sculptures above the entrance; to 
their artistic and historical features 
an admirable article was devoted in 


last December’s NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE, by Rev. Edward G. 


Porter. On the left of the main en- 
trance is a rented store, and on the 
right the bookstore of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School and Pub 
lishing Society. Experiments hav: 
been made in changing the long 
name of this society ; but nothing else 
seems so descriptive of its work, 
which reaches out, by the hands of its 
active superintendents and _ other 
agents, to the Pacific coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The ideathat Congre- 
gationalism is peculiar to New Eng- 
land survives as a superstition only. 

In the rear of the first floor are two 
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of the rooms of the denomination’s 
foreign missionary society; in this 
case the yet longer name is popularly 
abbreviated to the familiar “Amer- 
ican Board.” Next come two office 
rooms of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Let us take the elevators from the 
corridor of this floor, and mount to 
the eighth story. A short flight of 
steps leads to the flat roof, from 
which a magnificent view awaits us. 
We are not too high to lose the de- 
tails of the vicinity, yet high enough 
to command a diversified prospect, 
stretching from a glimpse of the har- 
bor to the Blue Hills, then to every 
suburb, and including the wide vista 
of the city proper. Just below lie the 
Common and the Granary burying 
Ground, while the State House dome 
is surprisingly near. We can appre- 
ciate the playful advice of the presi- 
dent of the Association, when this 
Ilouse was dedicated, that the min- 
isters seek inspiration by holding 
their weekly meeting on the roof in 
pleasant weather. There is room for 
a very large meeting. 

Descending to the eighth story, we 
find its front half occupied by the 
large printing establishment of Mr. 
Thomas Todd, where the Congrega- 
tionalist, the Missionary Herald, and 
other periodicals are set up. In the 
rear half are the missionary and edi- 
torial departments of the society 
whose bookstore we found on_ the 
street floor, also the various offices of 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


The first American religious news- 
paper (as we now use the term) was 
the Boston Recorder, founded by 
Nathaniel Willis, Senior, in Janu- 
ary, 1816, and continued without 
intermission until May, 1867, when it 
was united with the Congregationalist. 
The younger of these two papers has 
already passed its semi-centennial, as 
its first issue appeared in May, 1849. 
At that time its editors were Edward 
Beecher, Joseph Haven and Increase 
N. Tarbox. In 1850 Mr. Haven be- 
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came professor at Amherst College 
and Richard S. Storrs of Braintree 
took his place. In 1851, when Mr. Tar- 
box became secretary of the Ameri- 
can Education Society, his place was 
filled by Henry M. Dexter, who re- 
mained in the position for forty years 
save one, exhibiting unsurpassed 
ability and good sense, and contrib- 
uting more than any other man to the 
prosperity of the paper. His decease 
11 1890 was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by that of the office editor, C. 
A. Richardson. But a new genera- 
tion is carrying on the enterprise with 
vigor and success. The present 
corps consists of seven editors in the 
home office, with others in charge of 
special departments, and with still 
others in the branch offices at New 
York and Chicago, not to mention 
the regular correspondents in London 
and elsewhere. Rev. Dr. A. E. Dun- 
ning, the editor-in-chief, and Rev. 
Morton Dexter, the literary editor, 
have published books bearing on the 
history of the denomination, which 
are of great value to all who trace the 
footprints of the fathers. The average 
circulation of the Congxegationalist is 
about 25,000. In its pages several 
eminent authors acquired their first 


literary distinction; and from _ its 
columns were compiled the well- 
known volumes called “Household 


Reading” and “Good Things.” 

It is the aim of those who conduct 
the Congregationalist to combine a 
truly conservative interest in what- 
ever is worth conserving with a 
wholesome progress on all desirable 
lines of advance. There are few if 
any denominational papers which are 
more widely and carefully read out- 
side their natural constituency. The 
chief reasons for this, without doubt, 
are the variety of interests appealed 
to, and the ability and care with 
which these different departments, 
numbering twenty or more, are 
carried on. 

THE 


AMERICAN BOARD. 


This oldest of American foreign 
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missionary societies occupies the 
seventh floor of the Congregational 
House, the beautiful rooms at the 
front being those of its principal 
auxiliary, the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. Besides this floor, there 
are offices in the basement and on the 
first floor for the work of the ship- 
ping department and of the Mission- 
ary Herald. The American Board is 
in its ninetieth year; its nine original 
members were appointed by the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts in 
June, 1810. Two years later it was 
incorporated, and it now has 350 
corporate members in various parts 
of the United States. The annual 
meeting, which covers three days, at- 
tracts universal attention, and is al- 
ways fully reported by the secular 
press. The business of the Board is 
in the hands of twelve leading men of 
the denomination, six clergymen and 
six laymen, who meet at least once 
each week, with matters claiming 
their attention from all parts of the 
world. The mission fields are twenty 
in number, as follows:—India and 
Ceylon, 3; China, 4; Africa, 3; 
Turkey, 4; Papal lands, 3; Pacific 
Islands, 2; Japan, 1; total, 20. 
Within these fields 173 ordained 
missionaries are now working, with 
their wives and other assistants, mak- 
ing a total of 539 sent from America. 
But the foreign helpers (rather, the 
native helpers of the respective coun- 
tries) are more than five times as nu- 
merous, almost exactly three thou- 
sand seven hundred being pastors 
and preachers. The Board aims to 
make its missionaries chiefly superin- 
tendents, planting them at strategic 
points, and looking to them to train 
up an effective Christian force among 
the natives. When a district has been 
thoroughly cultivated in this way, the 
missionaries pass on to. darker 
regions. Already there are four hun- 
dred and sixty-five churches on these 
fields, with forty-seven thousand 
members and thrice as many Chris- 
tian adherents. Nearly a tenth of the 
membership was added last year. 
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These statistics are exclusive of the 
work in the Hawaiian Islands, which 
is almost wholly in charge of the 
native Christians. 

The average amount expended an- 
nually by the American Board for the 
last five years is above five hundred 
thousand dollars. It is worth while to 
take a sentence to puncture once more 
the persistent misstatement that it 
costs a dollar to send a dollar to the 
heathen. It costs the American 
Board nine cents, and this includes 
the whole outlay for salaries of sec- 
retaries, treasurer and assistants, for 
rent and other office expenses, and 
for all home agencies and publica- 
tions. Few business firms could 
make a better showing. 

The sixth floor of the Congrega- 
tional House has rooms for no less 
than eight of the benevolent societies. 
Some of these have their main offices 
in New York City, but in every case 
the chief source of supply is in Bos- 
ton. Without trying to cover the 
whole ground, we will look at two of 
these eight societies whose work con- 
trasts in some degree with that al 
ready examined. 

THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Though the field of the American 
Board is not the world, still it covers 
extensive areas in America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica. The 
other extreme is seen in the society 
which cares for the physical, moral 
and spiritual needs of the poor in the 
city of Boston. The City Missionary 
Society was founded in 1816 and in- 
corporated in 1820. At present it em- 
ploys twenty-one missionaries be- 
sides the well-known and efficient 
superintendent, Rev. D. W. Waldron. 
Correspondingly, the whole city, 
from East Boston to West Roxbury, 
is divided into districts, each under 
the care of a missionary visitor. 
These visitors report at the Congre- 
gational House every Monday morn- 
ing. Many and most pathetic cases 
of destitution are sought out and re- 
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lieved. *The procuring of employ- 
ment for those out of work is a 
very frequent and a very Christian 
form of this  society’s  benefi- 
cence. Another phase appears in the 
Fresh Air Fund, which in summer 
sends out a multitude of poor and 
sick people from the stifling heat of 
city streets to some home in the coun- 
try, or to Rosemary Cottage on the 
coast of Maine, or even for a ride 
through Franklin Park. The work 
among the Chinese of Boston was 
begun in 1876, and in 1878 a Sun- 
day-school was organized. The 
school now numbers more than 
one hundred and fifty Chinese 
besides teachers; but the good 
results of twenty-three years of 
faithful teaching can never be 
summed up in statistics. The 
same is true of the main branch 
of the society’s work, the house- 
to-house visitation; and yet the 
bare figures may help us realize 
its extent. Each visit carries the 
cup of cold water in thenameofa 
disciple ; andinthe year 1898 more 
than sixty thousand such visits 
were made to twenty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety- 
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four different families. Two thousand 
one hundred and thirty-seven chapel 
and neighborhood meetings were 
held, four thousand three hundred 
and sixty-eight visits were made to 
the sick, and four hundred and 
eighty-five persons were furnished 
employment. Such silent, multiform 
ministrations help greatly to raise the 
tone of a city’s life. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
TION. 
Midway in its outlook between 
world-wide missions and local char- 
ities stands the society which works 
among certain backward classes in 
our country;—the Indians of the 
West, the Chinese and Japanese on 
the Pacific coast, the poor whites of 
the South, but especially the negroes. 
The American Missionary Associa- 
tion was born in 1846, in a period of 
storm and stress, when those who 
were willing to be known as friends 
of the black man were but few. It 
was at first a foreign missionary so- 
ciety, planting its standard in West 
Africa. Gradually as the death 
struggle with slavery approached, it 
concentrated its work nearer home. 
The great opportunity came when 
the close of the Civil War threw upon 
the American people the problem of 
educating and Christianizing the 
millions of emancipated negroes. 
Many denominations of Christians 
are sharing in this continuous work, 
but foremost among them has always 
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stood the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. It has built on deep founda- 
tions, emphasizing ever the need of 
an intelligent, sober, manly type of 
Christianity in contrast with the wild, 
emotional “religion” which is so prev- 
alent among the _ blacks, 
and which is often totally 
divorced from morality. 
Hence a thorough system 
of education has been 
carried on, culminating in 
such noble institutions as 
Fisk University, Berea Col- 
lege, and the Hampton 
Normal Institute, the two 
last now happily independ- 
ent of the treasury of the 
American Missionary As- 
sociation. There are still 
six chartered institutions 
of high rank under its care, 
and forty normal and grad- 
ed schools, from which 
have gone out thousands 
of young men and women 
now teaching in the South, 
not to mention common 
schools. Two hundred 
and twenty churches are 
also reported, while thir- 
teen thousand pupils re- 
ceive instruction in the 
schools of the Association. 
The work among the 
mountain whites is com- 
paratively recent and ex- 


ceedingly 


important. 
It embraces a large 
district, chiefly in Ten- 
nessee, with a popula- 


tion almost entirely 
destitute of either reli- 
gious or educational 
advantages. At pres- 
ent one thousand six 
hundred pupils are 
gathered into the 
schools of this district, 
and there are fifty 
churches, with one 
thousand five hundred 
members. Theexpend:- 
itures of the Associa- 
tion for the last financial year were 
about three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The work was se- 
verely curtailed at every point, in 
order to bring expenses within re- 


ceipts. This was accomplished, but 
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the necessary retrenchment occasioned 
great regret and even suffering. 

Every one of the societies repre- 
sented in the Congregational House 
has passed through similar experi- 
ences, and each of these societies is 
a faithful steward of whatsoever may 
be intrusted to its care for the one 
great work of which each has a spe- 
cial branch. 

The fourth and fifth 
floors in the Congrega- 
tional House, and several 
rooms on the second and 
third floors are rented to 
outside parties; for in- 
stance, the whole fifth 
floor is taken by one of 
the State Boards of Massa- 
chusetts, the Metropol- 
itan Parks Commission. 
The rear half of the sec- 
ond and third stories is 
occupied by the Congre- 
gational Library. As 
has already appeared, it 
wasthis department which 
gave the Association 
its original impulse and 
the only name it was 
known by for the first 
eleven years of its life. 
Hence it may be well to 
follow its progress in 
some detail. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 


LIBRARY. 


Recurring to the sym- 
bol of the ellipse, it will 
be seen that not only 
the denomination in gen- 
eral, but the Amer- 
ican Congregational As- 


foci, one being the library, the 
other the providing of a home 
for missionary societies. As_ the 


debt of the Association is decreased, 


it designs to diminish and finally 
to extinguish the amount charged 


for rental to the different societies. 
In this connection, a remark 
made at the dedication of the old 


House by one of the charter mem- 
bers, Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson, may 
be cited: 


“At first, the leading idea of Dr. Joseph 
S. Clark, the secretary, was the Congrega- 
tional Library, and hence the Association 
was popularly known for a time as the 
Congregational Library Association; but 
with me, while I did not undervalue the 
Library, the grand idea was a Congrega- 
tional HOUSE, as a central point and hive 


aie: | 





THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 
sociation in particular, has its two 


of the denomination. Unity of feeling, 
purpose and aim was what we needed as a 
denomination, and I believed Boston to be 
the place, and the only place, for the Con- 
gregational House.” 


What Dr. Anderson says as to his 
own preponderant interest was also 
undoubtedly true,at the outset, of Dr. 
Langworthy, who succeeded Dr. 
Clark as secretary. But soon after 
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his appointment, as he stated in his 
last report, a casual visitor made a 
disparaging remark on the poverty of 
the library. “The point of the in- 
quiry struck deep and stung sharply. 
I determined then and there that 
whatever was reasonably possible to 
me I would do to forestall and pre- 
clude such inquiries. My enkindling 
desire, if not passion, for books, old 
and new, especially the former, took 
a strong hold upon me, and has 
never relaxed its grasp.” 

On the removal to Number 40 
Winter Street (March 1, 1867), the 
library contained more than six 
thousand volumes, exclusive of pam- 
phlets. Two years later it had grown 
to ten thousand seven hundred vol- 
umes. The place was already too 
strait for it. At the dedication of 
the first Congregational House in 
1873, the library annex consisted 
solely of brick walls, there being no 
funds available for fitting it up. But 
before the close of that year a most 
timely gift of twenty-five thousand 


LIBRARY. 


dollars (by far the largest the Asso- 
ciation has ever received) was made 
for this purpose by Mr. Samuel A. 
Hitchcock of Brimfield. The new 
“Hitchcock Hall” was dedicated on 
Forefathers’ Day, December 21, 
1894. Among those who made brief 
addresses on that occasion were the 
eminent librarians, successively con- 
nected with Harvard University. 
John Langdon Sibley and Justin 
Winsor. In the ‘annual report for 
1875 the library reported sixteen 
thousand three hundred volumes, 
besides duplicates. This increase was 
due mainly to the steadfast perse- 
verance and industry of Dr. Lang- 
worthy, who as he travelled about 
among the churches left no means 
untried and no stone unturned to se- 
cure the needed treasures from hun- 
dreds of pastors’ libraries and 
farmers’ garrets. The gifts which he 
obtained amounted (if we _ include 
duplicates) to an average of more 
than a thousand volumes for each of 
the twenty-five vears of his service, 
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besides a still greater number of pam- 
phlets. His judicious exchanges 
with other libraries were at the same 
time enhancing the quality of the col- 
lection as a whole. He pursued the 
same system with thoroughness and 
success, until he resigned his office in 
1887. “I must claim,” he wrote at 
that time, “that the work has had 
whatever was available in me. It has 
absorbed my day thoughts and my 
very night dreams. From the begin- 
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the services which 
rendered.* 

The steady enlargement of the li- 
brary still continues. In 1890 it con- 
tained about twenty-nine thousand 
volumes; now there are forty-one 
thousand volumes and nearly sixty 
thousand pamphlets, besides unbound 
periodicals, newspapers and a _ few 
manuscripts. The library is open to 
all without charge, and the fact that 
it is designed for reference rather than 


Miss Stone has 
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ning I regarded it as my last earthly 
work, and it quickly became my ten- 
derly loved work.” 

If the being of the library is so 
largely due to Dr. Langworthy, its 
well-being is almost entirely due to 
the vigilant and intelligent super- 
vision of Miss Mary E. Stone, who 
for nearly thirty-five years has filled 
the position of assistant librarian. 
Those who have used the library 
most will best appreciate the fidelity 
with which this trust has been dis- 
charged and the singular variety of 


circulation makes it probable that 
any given book can be found when 
wanted. It is much used by com- 
pilers of genealogies and other work- 
ers in history, and if better known 
would be more used by students in 
biblical science. 


* This record would be most incomplete without a word 
of tribute to Mr. Cobb himself, so long the most efficient 
librarian. To a thorough knowledge of the contents of 
this invaluable library and of the fields which are pecu- 
liarly its own, he unites in highest degree the painstaking 
and courtesy which are a' librarian’s best commendations. 
He has contributed greatly to make the library not only 
one of the most efficient instruments of the Congrega- 
tional churches and ministers, but one of the most use- 
ful laboratories of the student of Puritanism and New 
England history.—EbiTor. 
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The books are chiefly of a re- 
ligious or historical character, though 
periodicals of all good sorts abound, 
and some other classes, for exam- 
ple biography and sociology, are 
fairly represented. Within the 
last twelve’ years there has been 
a large increase in the _ depart- 
ment of Congregational and re- 
lated history, consisting mainly of 
rare old English books and tracts be- 
longing to the period of Elizabeth, and 
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ing the Bible. Many of these have 
long been its own property; many 
others belong to the valuable collec- 
tion which has just been presented by 
Mr. S. Brainard Pratt, and is now 
provided with a room of its own. Still 
another room is devoted to relics, in- 
cluding portraits and articles which 
once belonged to Cotton Mather, 
Jonathan Edwards, Moses Stuart and 
many more. 
3ut the most attractive room of the 
library is the reading room, 





| om 

















| with its softly tinted walls, its 
furniture of solid elegance, its 
ample supply of religious and 


secular periodicals, and _its 
portraits of many leaders of 
the past. A _ visit to this 


room is apt to be repeated. 
Mere curiosity seekers will find 
their attractions elsewhere, 
but readers and students are 
always welcome. 

The library is 
not managed in 
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party or sect of 
Congregational- 
ists. The sugges- 
tion of Dr. Dexter, 
just after the birth 
of the Association, 








is worth  repeat- 
on this side the | ing: 
sea, many from “It is of great 
the first edi- importance that 
tions of the it be kept from 
works of Cot- even the appear- 
ton, Hooker, ance of cliquism 
Shepard, the — or exclusive 
Mathers, ete. eee ee nee That build- 


These and most of the other books are 
stored in an excellent fireproof stack. 
Several hundred bound volumes of 
newspapers are kept on roller shelves 
in the stack room, and are thus very 
easily handled. They are often useful 
in special researches into the history of 
our country; in fact, the new shelves 
have already aided investigators in 
that way. 

The library includes a large col- 
lection of Bibles and works illustrat- 


ness. 
ing must be common ground. It 
must know nothing of Andover or 
East Windsor as rallying cries, but it 
must represent fairly and kindly all 
the interests of our wide denomina- 
tion.” 

The library itself, therefore, in its 
contents and administration, gives 
some indication of the complex, yet 
harmonious forces which make the 
Congregational House a centre of 
active and far-reaching usefulness. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN ENGLAND. 
By Dr. John Brown of .Bedford, England. 


NGLISH Congregationalism, 
E unlike that of America, cannot 

point to any one definite date as 
the time of its origin. It was a re- 
vival of the primitive idea found in 
the New Testament; and there were 
many attempts at revival before those 
of Elizabethan times, which were final- 
ly successful. Doubtless there were 
many brave men before John Wyclif, 
who contended for the rights and 
privileges of Christian men against 
the usurpations of an oppressive and 
superstitious priesthood; but it is in 
his writings that we come 
upon the earliest clear state- 
ments on the subject. He 
plainly asserted that the clergy 
by themselves were not the 
Church; for “the temple 
of God is the congrega- 
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tion, living righteously, of just 
men, for whom Jesus shed _ his 
blood.” Nor was he content with 


mere declarations. As early as the 
fourteenth century, long, therefore, 
before England broke with the see of 
Rome, he and his followers gathered 
secret assemblies for worship, and so 
practically carried out their convic- 
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tion that the Church of Christ is com- 
posed only of spiritual men, and that 
Christ meets with them, meet when 
and where they may. Mr. Froude has 
described this Lollard movement as | 
an untimely birth which perished and 
was forgotten. But Mr. Froude was 
not always fortunate in his historical 
judgments, and he forgot the parable 
of the leaven, and that of the seed 
growing secretly. 

Wyclif died in 1384; yet seventeen 
years later the preamble of the Act of 
1401, for the burning of heretics, 










states that “di- 
vers false and 
perverse peo- 
ple of a certain 
new sect.. 

usurping the 
office of preach- 
ing, do per- 
versely and maliciously, in divers 
places within the realm, preach and 
teach divers new doctrines, and 
wicked, erroneous opinions; and of 
such sect and wicked doctrines they 
make unlawful conventicles.” Even 
this Act, stern and terrible as it was 
—the first statute which consigned 
Englishmen to the flames for their 
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ENGLAND. 


ormation. The extracts 


belong, 
for the most part, to the year 1499; 
but twenty years later, as we learn 
from the register of the bishop 
of London, one Thomas Man was 
cited for “teachings and practices 


contrary to the determination of 
the Holy Church.” It 
appears from the charges 
made against him that 
this reformer before the 
Reformation had spread 
his teachings in East 
Anglia and also in the 
western shires. As he 
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opinions—was powerless to arrest the 
convictions of earnest men. From a 
list of authenticated trials for heresy, 
drawn up at the request of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts 
(1881-1883), we find that beginning 
with the trial of Wyclif, and ending 
with that of William Balowe, who was 
burned in 1466, more than a hundred 
and twenty persons were tried for 
heresy ; and even this list, large as it 
is, is known to be incomplete. 
Thirty years later we find this move- 
ment in the direction of free church 
life to be still at work. Not long 
since, a series of hitherto unpublished 
extracts from the registers of the 
bishops of Lincoln and Salisbury 
were made for the use of 
the Early English Text 
Society. These consist 
of confessions and abjura- 
tions; and while mainly 
referring to pilgrimages, 
transubstantiations and 
other popish _ supersti- 
tions, they indicate that 
there was more organ- 
ized Separatism in church 
life than is usually sup- 
posed to have exist- 
ed before the Ref- 


went westward he found 
“a great company” who 
had cast off the supersti- 
tions of the time, “espe-~ 
cially at Newbury, where 
was (as he confessed) a 
glorious and sweet soci- 
ety of faithful favorers who had con- 
tinued the space of fifteen years to- 
gether,” but who were at last betrayed 
by an informer, and some of them 
burnt. At Amersham, also, he came 
upon “a godly and great company of 
‘known men,’ or ‘just fast men,’ who 
had continued in that doctrine and 
teaching for twenty-three years,” this 
“congregation of the faithful brethren” 
being duly organized under the care of 
four principal teachers. This was six- 
teen years beforethe Act of Supremacy 
of 1534, which severed the Church of 
England from the see of Rome, and 
therefore a considerable time before 
the Reformation was an accomplished 
fact. Nor were these the only pre- 
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witnesses to a 


Reformation 
faith and a simple Congregational 
polity; for, as John Foxe tells us, 


purer 


“there were secret multitudes who 
tasted and followed the sweetness of 
God’s holy word, and whose fervent 
zeal may appear by their sitting up 
all night in reading and hearing.” He 
speaks also of their earnest seekings, 
their burning zeal, their watchings, 
their sweet assemblies, their love and 
concord, and their godly living. 
Then, too, even after the Reforma- 
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tion had become established, being 
but a halting measure, it did not 
put an end to separate gatherings. 
In the Privy Council Register of 


the reign of Edward VI it is re- 
corded that one Upchardeof Bock- 


ing was examined touching a cer- 
tain assembly of some _ sixty 
persons who had met at his 
house at midday on a recent Sunday 
in 1551. Sixteen of the sixty were 
apprehended, who on “being exam- 
ined, confessed the cause of their as- 
sembly to be for talk of Scripture, not 
denying that they had refused com- 
munion (at the parish church) above 
two years upon very superstitious and 
erroneous purposes.” Even in the 
cruel days of Queen Mary, which be- 
gan in 1553, the Separatists appear to 
have increased in numbers and influ- 
ence. There were secret gatherings 
by night in Lancashire and the adja- 
cent county of York, and- more nu- 
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merous gatherings still in those east- 
ern counties which furnished so large 
a contingent to the role of the Marian 
martyrs. Through nearly the whole 
period of the persecution a congre- 
gation met in Colchester; and at 
Much Bentley, near to Colchester, 
there was a company of Christian 
men, who, as an informer tells us, 
“assembled together upon the Sab- 
bath day in the time of divine service, 
sometimes in one house, and some- 
times in another, and kept their privy 
conventicles and schools 
of heresy.” There was 
also a congregation at 
Stoke in Suffolk “so nu- 
merous, and held to- 
gether in such mutual 
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concord of godliness, that without 
much ado none well could be trou- 
bled.” 

Sut while these things were going 
on in the counties east and north, 
London itself must be regarded as 
the headquarters of the movement. 
On the night of New Year’s Day, 
1555, “certain honest men and 
women, to the number of thirty, were 
taken as they were at the commu- 
nion in a house in Bow Churchyard,” 
and were all committed to prison. 
We come also in those days upon an- 
other community, probably part of 
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the same, which would seem to have 
been, to all intents and purposes, a 
Congregational church. It is inter- 
esting as having been in existence ten 
or twelve years earlier than the date 
assigned to that under the pastoral 
care of Richard Fitz, which, of late 
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were at first about forty, this number 
rising to a hundred, and sometimes 
to two hundred. Roger Sergeant, an 
informer who went to their meetings 
on purpose to betray them, tells us 
that they had reading and preaching, 
their minister, at the time he was 
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From the Bust at Westminster. 


years, has come to be looked upon as 
the earliest organized Congregational 
church in England. My own impres- 
sion is that, if we knew more of the 
facts, we should find that the one was 
really the continuation of the other. 
The members of the earlier church 


there, being a Scotchman. “They 
have also,” he says, “two deacons 
that gather money which is distrib- 
uted to the prisoners, their brethren, 
in the Marshalsea, the King’s Bench, 
the Lollard’s Town, and in Newgate, 
and also to the poor that cometh to 
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the Assembly.” <A second 
informer reports that Cuth- 
bert Symson was the offi- 
cer or deacon who made 
the collection when the 
reading was done, who was 
the paymaster of the prison- 
ers,and wasalsoexecutor of 
such of the brethren as 
happened to die in jail, or 
perished at the stake. One 
Brooks of Queenhithe, a salter and 
a rich man, who went not to the 
parish church, was also a collector 
and keeper of money for the prison- 
ers. From the testimony of these in- 
formers we learn further that the 
meetings of the brotherhood were 
held in various places on both sides 
the river, and at varied times, to avoid 
detection. They addressed each 
other as “brother,” read together, 
talked together, and elected their own 
officers. Towards the end of 1557, 
after many previous hairbreadth es- 
capes, they were arrested in Islington 
when met “for their godly and cus- 
tomable exercises of prayer and 
hearing the Word of God.” John 
Rough, the minister, and Cuthbert 
Symson, the deacon, were among 
those arrested and sent to Newgate, 
and ten days later the former was 
burnt at Smithfield. Cuthbert Sym- 
son was not put to death till the fol- 
lowing March, for it was known that 
he had in his possession the official 
list of the names of the members of 
the church, and he was thrice put to 
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the torture of the rack to compel him 
to give up these names. When the 
constable of the town and Sir Roger 
Cholmley demanded them, Cuthbert 
Symson says: “I answered I would 
declare nothing, whereupon I was set 
in a rack of iron the space of three 
hours, as I judge.” Again and again 
they tried by force to subdue his for- 
titude, but tried in vain; and on the 
28th of March, 1558, this good dea- 
con, standing in the succession and 
true to the spirit of Stephen, was sent 
by way of the Smithfield fires to the 
martyr’s crown. 

Eight months later Queen Mary 
herself vanished from the scene; and 
when Elizabeth had succeeded to her 
place, this persecuted community 
continued still to hold its meetings. 
Thomas Lever, one of the Protestant 
exiles who had fled to Zurich during 
Mary’s time, describes their fellow- 
ship as he found it on his return to 
England in 1559. Writing in the Au- 
gust of that year to his friend, Bul- 
linger in Zurich, he says: “There had 
been a congregation of faithful per- 
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sons concealed in London during the 
time of Mary, among whom the 
Gospel was always preached, with the 
pure administration of the sacra- 
ments; but during the rigor of the 
persecution of that queen, they care- 
fully concealed themselves, and on the 
cessation of it under Elizabeth, they 
openly continued in the same congre- 
gation. Large numbers flocked 
to them, not in churches, but in pri- 
vate houses. And when the Lord’s 
Supper was administered among them, 
no strangers were admitted, except 
such as were kept free from Popery, 
and even from the imputation of any 
evil conduct ; or who, ingenuously ac- 
knowledging their backsliding and 
public offence, sought pardon and rec- 
onciliation in the presence of the 
whole assembly. I have frequently 
been present on such occasions, and 
have seen many returning with tears, 
and many, too, in like manner receiv- 
ing such persons into communion, so 
that nothing could be more delight- 
ful.” These must have been ideal 
church meetings—church life of the 
most living and spiritual sort; and the 
reading of this letter of Thomas 
Lever’s is almost like reading a chap- 
ter from the Acts of the Apostles, or 
a page from Justin Martyr, de- 
scriptive of the life of the primitive 
Church. 

I think we must feel that, if this was 
not organized Congregationalism, it 
was very much like it. Here was a 
Christian community, even after the 
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accession of Elizabeth, still standing 
aloof from the Episcopal Church, and 
entirely self-governing. They elected 
their own officers, pastor to preachand 
teach, and the deacons to take charge 
of the finances of thecongregationand 
to have the care of the prisoners and 
the poor; in the most orderly manner 
one of the deacons kept a list of the 
members of the church. Christian 
character and conduct were essential 
conditions of membership, and in 
cases of backsliding and public offence 
confession was made to and discipline 
exercised by the whole assembly. 
They met for worship, by necessity as 
well as from choice, in unconsecrated 
places, and, as Strype tells us, when 
their pastors were slain or in prison, 
or had fled into exile, the flock thus 
left destitute was ministered to by one 
or other of their own number, who 
spoke to them or read to them in their 
meetings out of the Scriptures, or 
from the letters of martyrs and prison- 
ers, or from any good books that were 
felt to be helpful. Their theory as to 
the antiquity, unity and catholicity of 
the Church may be gathered from 
Roger Holland, one of their number, 
who on his examination before Bishop 
3onner told him that the antiquity 
which dated from the popes was not 
old enough for him. The Church to 
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which he claimed to belong was from 
the beginning, from the time of the 
first promise; and it included all who 
believed the promises, though their 
number might but be few and small, 
as in Elijah’s days; it included the 
apostles and evangelists, the martyrs 
and confessors of Christ that have at 
all times and in all ages been perse- 
cuted for the true testimony of the 
word of God. Where else, asked he, is 
there unity? 

Here, then, we repeat, in 1559, 
within a year after the accession of 
Elizabeth, we have a Christian com- 
munity holding advanced opinions 
like these, and carrying on what was 
substantially the Congregational sys- 
tem of church government. May we 
not regard it as a Congregational 
church of earlier date than that under 
the pastorate of Richard Fitz? Gov- 
ernor Bradford evidently thought so, 
for in his “Dialogues” he states ex- 
plicitly that “in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth there was a_ separated 
church whereof Mr. Fitz was pastor, 
and another before that in the time of 
Queen Mary, of which Mr. Rough was 
pastor or teacher, and Cuthbert Sym- 
son a deacon, who exercised among 
themselves, as other ordinances, so 
church censures,asexcommunications, 
etc.” Bradford was certainly in a po- 
sition to know, for when he with the 
rest of the exiles from Scrooby 
reached Amsterdam in 1608, as a 
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member of the church already estab- 
lished there, he found one who had 
been a member of Fitz's London 
church previously. This interesting 
fact, forming a link between the Pil- 
grim Fathers of New England and the 
earlier Congregationalists of the Old 
Country, we gather from Henry Ains- 
worth’s “Counterpoyson” of 1608. 
He tells us that John Bolton was an 
elder of “that separated church where- 
of Mr. Fitz was pastor in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This 
is testified to me by one yet living 
among us who then was member of 
that church.” But passing by this 
matter of the priority of the Marian 
church, we come now to this other 
community under the pastorate of 
Richard Fitz. That there was such a 
church we know of a certainty, for not 
only have we casual references to it 
in Bradford and Ainsworth, and in a 
little anonymous volume printed in 
1611, but in recent years three docu- 
ments have been found together 
among the state papers, which place 
its existence beyond all manner of 
doubt. Having personally examined 
these documents, I find the most im- 
portant one of the three to be a peti- 
tion to the queen in favor of ecclesi- 
astical reform. It bears no date, but a 
reference to the thirteenth year of 
Elizabeth’s reign fixes it as belonging 
to the year 1571. It is described as 
from Whitechapel Street, and is signed 
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by twenty-seven persons. After plead- 
ing for the removal of all superstitions 
and unscriptural practices in the 
Church, they describe themselves as 
“We a poor congregation whom God 
hath separated from the Church of 
England and from the mingled and 
false worshipping therein,” and say 
that “as God giveth strength at this 
we do serve the Lord every Sabbath 
day in houses, and on the fourth day 
come together weekly to use prayer, 
and to exercise discipline on them that 
do deserve it, by the strength and true 
warrant of the Lord God’s word.” 
Further on they state incidentally that 
the maintainers of the Canon Law 
have “by long imprisonment pined 
and killed the Lord’s servants—as our 
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minister, Richard Fitz, Thomas Bow- 
land, deacon, one Partryche and 
Gyles Fouler, and besides them a 
great multitude.” In addition to this 
written petition there is a small printed 
sheet in black letter, entitled “The 
Trewe Markes of Christ’s Church,” 
etc., and beginning: ‘‘The order of the 
Privye Churche in London which by 
the malice of Satan is falsely slandered 
and evil spoken of.” These truemarks 
are three in number: (1) the glorious 
Word and Evangel are preached freely 
and purely ; (2) the sacraments are ad- 
ministered according to the institu- 
tion and good word of the Lord Jesus; 
and (3) discipline is administered 
agreeably to the same heavenly and al- 
mighty Word. The name, “Richard 
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Fytz, Minister,” is appended. The 
third document is in the handwriting 
of some other person, setting forth 
reasons for separation from the An- 
glican Church, and praying that “God 
may give them strength still to strive 
in suffering under the Cross, that the 
blessed Word of our God alone may 
rule and have the highest place.” 

This is all we know from this early 
Congregational church itself as to its 
history; but it is generally supposed 
to have been 


formed in Bride- ~~ eee 


well prison in the 
year 1567. On 
June 19 of that 
year a number of 
persons were ar- 
rested while car- 
rying on worship 
in Plumbers’ Hall 
in the city, and 
sent to Bridewell, 
where they re- 
mained for two 
years. Strype 
gives us the lise 
of their names, 
from which we 
find there were 
among’ them, 
Thomas Bow- 
land, John Bol- 
ton, John Leon- 
ard and three per- 
sons of the name 
of King, Ireland 
and Sparrow, ail 
of whom we know to have been 
connected with Fitz’s church; and 
it has been conjectured that while 
they were together in  Bridewell 
that church was formed. This, 
however, may be open to doubt. It 
would rather seem as if the prisoners 
arrested in Plumbers’ Hall in 1567 
had already formed themselves into 
a Congregational church before be- 
ing sent to prison. For Bishop Grin- 
dal, writine to Bullinger at Zurich, the 
following June, says: “Some London 
citizens have openly separated from 
us; and sometimes in private houses, 
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sometimes in fields, and occasionally 
even in ships, they have held meetings 
and administered the sacraments. Be- 
sides this, they have ordained minis- 
ters, elders and deacons after their own 
way. The Privy Council have lately 
committed the heads of this faction 
to prison.” These words seem to im- 
ply that church organization must 
have preceded arrest and imprison- 
ment. Moreover, if the church were 
only formed in 1567, and Richard 
Fitz, according to 
the foregoing pe- 
tition, had in 1571 


been dead some 
time, and_ that, 
too, after long 


imprisonment, 
his pastorate 
must have been 
very brief indeed. 
It seems more 
probable that, as 
Henry Ainsworth 
tells us, “Mr. 
Fitz was _ pastor 
in the beginning 
of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign,” 
ana that the 
church under his 
care was, to some 
extent, a continu- 
ation of the one 
which preceded 
in Marv’s time. 
Be that as it 
may, however, it 
is a certain fact now, that as early at 
least as 1571 there is documentary evi- 
dence, of the most decisive kind, as to 
the existence of a Congregational 
church in England, which had then 
been in existence for several years. It 
will be seen that this evidence and 
these facts bear upon one point not 
without interest. For purposes of dis- 
paragement by their enemies, Congre- 
gationalists have been called Brown- 
ists, by way of insinuating that that 
able but eccentric and wayward indi- 
vidual, Robert Browne, was the found- 
er of Congregationalism. In his bet- 
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ter days he ably expounded and de- 
fended the principles of Congregation- 
alism; but he certainly was not its 
founder. We have seen that there was 
a duly organized Congregational 
church in London as early at least as 
1571, and probably several years 
earlier. But in 1571 Robert Browne 
was a mere vouth of seventeen, an un- 
dergraduate in his first year at Cam- 
bridge. It is almost certain that in 
later years he consorted for a while 
with these London Congregationalists 
and learned the principles of Congre- 
gationalism from them. 

From that time to this these prin- 
ciples have tenaciously held their 
ground and become a distinct and 
powerful factor in the religious and 
social life of the nation; and this, too, 
in the face of opposing forces of the 
most determined kind. 
Congregationalism was 
planted in England in 
spite of fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment and 
death. Between 1571 
and 1593 three Congre- 
gationalists, John Cop- 
ping and Elias Thacker 
at Bury St. Edmunds 
and William Dennis at 
Thetford, were hanged 
for spreading books 
explaining and enforc- 
ing their principles. 
Three more, Henry 
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wood and John Penry, 
were hanged in London 
on the same account; 
while many times three 
perished in the miser-~ 
able jails of the time. 
Besides those who thus 
died in jail there was a 
yet greater company 
still who lingered weari- 
ly on in prison for years, 
in spite of their earnest 
and almost passionate 
plea that they might be 
permitted either to die 
openly or to live openly 
in the land of their 
nativity. Those were days of storm 
and stress, of battle unto the death; 
but they were also days of moral 
grandeur, leaving a legacy of in- 
spiration for all the generations to 
come. It was the heroic age of Con- 
gregationalism, and it nurtured a race 
of heroes to succeed it. In the next 
generation came the Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England, the founders of a na- 
tion, and following them those Iron- 
sides of Cromwell who won the battle 
of freedom at Naseby and on Marston 
Moor. 

While there were martyrs for Con- 
gregationalism in London and in the 
eastern shires of England, they were 
succeeded a few years later by a body 
of earnest men in the midland counties 
whose names were to be heard the 
wide world over. Scrooby is dear to 
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the heart and sacred both to the men 
of the Old World and the New, be- 
cause here godly men and women 
solemnly covenanted before the Lord 
“to walk together in all His ways 
made known or to be made known to 
them, according to their best endeav- 
ors, whatsoever it should cost them, 
the Lord assisting them.” How 
bravely they kept their covenant has 
long since passed into the history of 
that heroic time. As William Brad- 
ford tells us: “They could not long 
continue in any peaceable condition, 
but were hunted and persecuted on 
every side. Some were taken and 
clapt up in prison, others had their 
houses beset and watched night and 
day, and hardly escaped their hands; 
and the most were fain to fly and leave 
their houses and habitations and the 
means of their livelihood.” Thus re- 
morselessly hunted down by the legal 
representatives of what it seems like 
bitter satire to call Christ’s gospel of 
love, and seeing how little hope there 
was of peaceable living in their own 
land, the brethren at last, by joint con- 
sent, resolved to cross the sea to ‘Hol- 
land, where they heard there was free- 
dom of religion for all men. The rest 
of the story—how in trying to escape 
they were arrested, brought back to 
3oston and thrust into Boston jail; 
how finally they reached the city of 
Leyden, where for several years they 
dwelt in peace and love under their fa- 
mous pastor, John Robinson, and 
their honored elder, William Brews- 
ster ; then how in 1620 they went forth 
in the Mayflower and founded a free 
church and a free nation on New Eng- 
land s 
story of American Congregationalism 
than to that of the Old Country. The 
story which links Scrooby to Plym- 
outh Rock is the first great epic of 
the American people. Long may it be 
recited in their homes and i inspire their 
hearts! 

During most of the next twenty 
years after the sailing of the May- 
flower, Archbishop Laud was the rul- 
ing spirit in English church life. In- 
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effably small, a mere martinet in re- 
ligion, bitter and bigoted, this perse- 
cuting prelate drove some of the most 
faithful ministers of the church out of 
the country. Americans may almost 
forgive him his tyranny, seeing that he 
was the moving cause of some of the 
best men England ever had coming 
over to Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. When the last of the emigrants 
came over in 1640, the race of Laud 
was run, for there was coming up to 
Parliament a man named Oliver 
Cromwell, of whom the world was yet 
to hear a great deal more. 

During the protectorate of Crom- 
well there were numerous Congrega- 
tional churches organized and wor- 
shipping freely in various parts of the 
country. The state church of that 
time was the broadest and freest Eng- 
land has ever known. If a minister 
were a godly man and able to preach 
with power and acceptance, he might 
exercise his ministry in the church 
buildings of the state and receive the 
tithes of the land for his maintenance, 
whether he were Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Episco- 
palian. There were no church courts, 
no church laws, no_ responsible 
government, yet collectively these 
churches formed the national church 
of the state. It was an anomalous 
condition of things, and could not last 
long. As a matter of fact, it lasted 
from 1653 till 1660, when the Restora- 
tion of the monarchy brought with it 
the revival of Episcopacy and the Act 
of Uniformity. 

From 1660, the year of the Restora- 
tion, till 1688, the year of the great 
Revolution, when the last of the race 
of Stuart kings vanished into space, 
were cruel years in the history of Con- 
gregationalism. With the passing of 
the Act of Uniformity, two thousand 
of the most earnest and godly min- 
isters of the church were turned out 
of their livings, on the 24th of August, 
the Black Bartholomew of 1662. They 
must either go against their con- 
sciences or go out of their churches 
and homes to poverty and neglect. 
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They chose hardship and suffering 
rather than dishonor of soul and dis- 
loyalty to Christ. They did much to 
give to nonconformity that deeply re- 
ligious character it has for the most 
part retained for more than two cen- 
turies, and which is the real secret of 
its acknowledged influence upon the 
national character and policyof to-day. 
The Christlike spirit which found 
utterance in the sermons _ they 
preached on the day they took final 
farewell of their flocks, their patient 
endurance of imprisonment, poverty 
and exile during the long years that 
followed, and their meek and holy 
lives under every kind of indignity 
and wrong have endeared their mem- 
ory to succeeding generations. The 
story of their sacrifices for conscience’ 
sake has become a spiritual posses- 
sion, an abiding source of inspiration 
to the free churches of the land. It 
was to perpetuate the memory of the 
men of 1662 that the Memorial Hall 
in London was built, after the Bicen- 
tenary Celebration of 1862. It stands 
on the site of the Old Fleet Prison, 
where so many suffered for conscience’ 
sake, and it is the Metropolitan Home, 
the Congregational House, of English 
Congregationalism to-day. Its tow- 
ers rise to the view of the busy crowds 
everlastingly filing along London 
streets, to recall the memory of the 
saintly men who from loyalty to Christ 
went forth not knowing whither they 
went. For generations yet to come it 
will serve to recall to the reverence 
and affection of men the names of 
good Philip Henry of Broad Oak, of 
Joseph Alleine of Taunton, of Baxter 
and Bates and Flavel; of Owen and 
Goodwin and Howe; of Heywood and 
Bridges and Charnock; and of hun- 
dreds more in the great roll call of 
men, of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

With the Revolution of 1688 came 
the Toleration Act of 1689, and with 
this the release from suffering, and 
freedom to worship openly as their 
consciences dictated, to the noncon- 
formists of England. It seemed too 
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good to be true. For eight and twenty 
years they had endured every kind of 
indignity. Informers, drawn, as usual, 
from the very scum of the people, and 
stimulated by the prospect of a por- 
tion of the fine on conviction, were set 
upon the track of those who met for 
worship in fields and woods in the 
country and in secret hiding places in 
the towns. Worthy citizens and 
burghers were driven from theirhomes 
and their business ruined simply be- 
cause they wished to follow the teach- 
ings of Scripture and of conscience. 
High-minded men like John Bunyan, 
and gentle and devout women were 
kept in prison, some of them for years, 
and that in dungeons of the vilest de- 
scription, and where they were herded 
with some of the vilest of the commu- 
nity. Here they suffered and in many 
cases died by thousands. For its ruth- 
less, wicked conduct during those 
years, the Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land stands convicted of high crime 
and misdemeanor before the bar of 
human conscience and the great tri- 
bunal of nations. 

No wonder that the forefathers of 
Congregationalism always spoke of 
the change made in 1688 as the 
“Glorious Revolution,” and hailed it 
with devout gratitude to God. They 
said that He had taken the whole 
bundle of mercies for which they had 
been waiting and wrapped them in one 
great deliverance. They compared 
the putting of King William into the 
place of King James, to the putting of 
King David in the place of King Saul, 
and they likened their deliverance 
from the Stuarts to the deliverance of 
the Jews from Babylon. With grate- 
ful hearts they exclaimed: “When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of 
Zion, we were like them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with 
laughter and our tongue with singing. 
Then said they among the nations, The 
Lord hath done great things for 
them.” 

Since the Revolution there has been 
steady advance. There were still dis- 
abilities to be removed, and after long 
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struggle and protest, the Test and 
Corporation Acts, which kept non- 
conformists from all public offices and 
municipal councils, were repealed in 
1828. Later on further steps were 
taken in the direction of religious 
equality by the Marriage Act and the 
abolition of church rates. A great and 
important step forward was also taken 
when the national universities, which 
had hitherto been closed against them, 
were thrown open to the sons of non- 
conformists. Special mention may 
also be made in this connection of the 
fact that Mansfield College, a leading 
Congregational college, under the 
presidency of Dr. Fairbairn, is actually 
established and has for years been 
training our ministers in Oxford itself. 
This college may, therefore, be looked 
upon as one of the great landmarks in 
English Congregational history. It 
may be mentioned that in the British 
Isles there are altogether twelve col- 
leges for the training of divinity stu- 
dents for the Christian ministry among 
Congregationalists. In these colleges 
four hundred students are being 
trained, under the instruction of fifty- 
five professors and lecturers. The total 
number of churches, branch churches 
and mission stations in Great Britain, 
Ireland and the Islands of the British 
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Seas, belonging to the Congregational 
body, is 4,815; these churches being 
under the pastoral care of 3,122 or- 
dained ministers, and 210 evangelists 
and lay pastors. In the fellowship 
of these churches there are 377,339 
church members; and in their Sun- 
day schools, 614,742 scholars and 
54,135 teachers. There are also 
4,981 lay preachers assisting the set- 
tled pastors in the preaching of the 
gospel. 

Such, so far as statistics can set 
forth spiritual results, is the position 
attained by Congregationalism, main- 
ly during the present century. At the 
beginning of the century the churches 
were much fewer and many of them 
in obscure and unobtrusive positions. 
But the change effected during the 
course of the century has not been one 
of numbers and improved material 
position merely. It is even more con- 
spicuously one of enlargement of view 
and expansion of spirit. The Congre- 
gational churches have now entered 
into the stream of the national life as 
they have never done before since the 
Reformation; and it is in a spirit of 
Christian hopefulness and _ earnest 
enterprise they are preparing to go 
into the new century which is even 
now at the doors. 





TWILIGHT. 
- By Alice D’Alcho. 


And deeper still among the sombre pines; 


A LONG the marshes deep the shadows lie, 


While far o’erhead in the clear amber sky, 


One lone star shines. 


Its brightness growing with the gathering gloom, 
Midway ’twixt earth and heaven it seems to poise ; 

As happy souls, when life’s long day is done, 
Look back, serene, nor mourn its banished joys. 
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N a Sunday morning, two or 
() three weeks ago, we chanced 

to be in Salem. We strolled 
up and down old Chestnut Street in 
the bright September sunshine, losing 
our hearts again to the fine old man- 
sions which look down upon it, and 
almost longing, in the restful conserv- 
atism which the dignified street always 
compels, for a return of the days of 
which they are the emblem, and whose 
evils, whatever they were, were so un- 
like the evils of these days of ostenta- 
tion and pretence, sky-scrapers and 
“coppers,” Newport divorces and 
New York Journals, Ramapo steals 
and Philippine wars. The tolling of 
the church bells broke in upon our 
meditations upon the leisure and re- 
spectability of the old East Indian 
aristocrats, who with their decorous 
wives and children had doubtless on 
long ago Sunday mornings implicitly 
obeyed the summons of the same 
bells; and we obeyed the summons. 
It was the Old South Church, with 
its Wren steeple; and we should have 
been glad to hear Watts’s hymns, a 
half-hour prayer, and the exposition of 
a theology of no later date than that 
of Lyman Beecher or Nathaniel Em- 
mons. Since, however, we were des- 
tined to hear very up-to-date gospel, 
and to be shaken sharply out of the 
atmosphere of old Chestnut Street into 
the contemporaneity of the last Satur- 
day night and the next Monday morn- 
ing, we were grateful that it was pre- 
cisely the gospel which we got. 
Indeed, we wished, and said it to each 
other as we came away, that the whole 
American people could be gathered 
together and compelled to listen to 
precisely that gospel for the next six 
weeks. 
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The preacher proved to be one of 
the visiting Congregational ministers 
from England, of whom just now we 
have, to our great happiness, so many 
in New England,—men coming over 
to attend the great International Con- 
gregational Council. We did _ not 
know who he was, and when we heard 
his name it did not mean anything to 
us, although we found that this was 
much to our discredit, as he had done 
noteworthy work in England in the 
field of education. But, to tell the 
truth, we did not care to inquire much 
about him personally, preferring to 
think of him simply as a voice. 

His text was, “Give, and it shall be 
given unto you”; and in good sturdy 
English fashion he applied the 
thought to our everyday life and 
the religious life. It was when he 
came to political life, however, that he 
preached the gospel necessary for 
these times. With a courtesy that was 
exemplary, he drew all his illustrations 
from England, and chiefly from the 
present Chamberlain high-handedness 
toward the poor Boers in the Trans- 
vaal; but the ominous silence made it 
quite clear that the Salem Christians 
who listened viewed his Transvaal 
case simply as a parable, and made 
the proper application. 

Nations, like men,—that was the 
preacher’s burden,—if they pretend to 
be Christian, should act in a Christian 
way and trust Christian principles. It 
is not a Christian procedure for a 
strong people to seize and subjugate 
a weak people, to steal their land, to 
tyrannize over them, to deny them a 
voice in their own affairs, and to re- 
fuse to treat them like brothers. The 
nation that does this sort of thing can- 
not expect God’s blessing, and will not 
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have it. It is not laying up treasure in 
heaven by such doings; and it is also 
not laying up treasure on earth, in any 
fruitful, sure or sensible way. It is 
simply sterilizing and hardening the 
hearts of people whom, by helping, it 
might make its helpers. It is sowing 
the seeds of discontent, resentment 
and a fatal revenge, where it might 
sow the seed which would bring forth 
thirty, sixty or a hundred fold, in grat- 
itude, reinforcement and cooperation. 
If a nation does not give, it will not be 
given to; and if it gives tyranny, it will 
get back rebellion,—such is the good 
law of the good God. Christianity in 
politics is common sense in politics; 
and the nation that finds this out has 
found the key to prosperity and bless- 
ing. The hour has surely come when 
Christian people should rise to a trust 
of the truth that would seem to be so 
clear and commanding,—that greed 
and oppression and the wars which are 
their fruit should cease, and that 
strong nations should go forth to take 
weaker nations by the hand and lift 
them lovingly up toward the freedom 
and the higher knowledge wherewith 


they themselves are intelligent and 
iree. By such Christlike giving 
they will find that they receive the 


greatest gift and greatest strength 
which can be given to nations; while 
defiance of this great Christian law 
can only lead to national miscarriage 
and the suffering of mankind. 

Ok 

i” * 

The preacher drew his illustrations, 
we say, from the present attitude of 
the English government toward the 
people of the Transvaal, an attitude 
against which the conscience and 
higher thought of England herself are 
rising in such vigorous protest. Few 
recent political collisions furnish bet- 
ter illustrations of the truth which the 
preacher enforced. The situation in 
the Transvaal is not a simple situation. 
It is a complex situation. There are 
serious inequalities and wrongs in the 
Transvaal, which should be righted. 
But that, in order to right them, a 
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great nation like England, two millen- 
niums after Christ, should seriously 
threaten and prepare to slaughter the 
Boers and take their country into its 
own hands, is one of the scandals of 
history, and an index of the degree to 
which the ape and tiger still survive 
in what calls itself civilization. If 
England has to-day no Gladstone to 
say this to her, she does have a Mor- 
ley, a Courtenay, a Harcourt, a Her- 
bert Spencer; and these have spoken. 
We shall not quote their words. Ata 
time when in America and England 
alike the church has proved so recre- 
ant to humanity, it is a greater pleas- 
ure to hear a noble churchman speak. 
It shall be Canon Hicks, preaching in 
Manchester cathedral: 


“The question which our country is ask 
ing itself at this hour is: ‘Shall we go up 
to battle with the Transvaal, or shall we 
forbear?’ And all the prophets are reply- 
ing, ‘Go up and prosper.’ Platform, 
pulpit, press seem to conspire in rec- 
ommending a high hand. ‘Go up; the 
Transvaal is ours. Avenge Majuba Hill. 
Break down the irritating independence of 
these hardy Dutchmen. Annex the coun- 
try, and set the British flag flying over 
Johannesburg.’ Only very rarely does a 
statesman here, a journal there, or haply 
even a preacher dare to assert that no suffi- 
cient cause for war has yet been made 
out,—that the war would be needless and 
unjust. Such views are unpopular. The 
man who protests against the war fever 
will be called unpatriotic, a Little Eng- 
lander, a friend of every country but his 
own. How is it that a whole nation seems 
to acquiesce, or even to approve, if indeed 
we are preparing to commit a great polit- 
ical blunder or a_ grave international 
crime? Why was the majority so strangely 
deceiyed in the time of Ahab? You know 
Micaiah’s explanation. ‘A lying spirit,’ he 
said, ‘had gone forth, and prevailed in the 
mouth of all the prophets.’ We say the 
same to-day. The facts have not been 
fairly placed before the minds of the peo- 
ple. Prejudice and passion have prevailed 
instead of calm and collected reason. 
Statements of the wildest sort, pleas 
wholly groundless, have taken hold of the 
popular mind. What is worse, the pub- 
lic press has been deluged with telegrams 
and paragraphs from the Transvaal and the 
Cape, designed to mislead British opinion 
or excite animosity against the Boers. 
The Outlanders’ Council at Johannesburg 
and the South African League at the Cape 
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have been busy at this work. The capital- 
ists of South Africa have been using the 
telegraph and the press to mislead the 
judgment = abuse the patriotism of the 
British people. . 

“Observe, further, for I must speak quite 
plainly, how each plea for war has broken 
down when honestly examined. Once it 
was that British women and children were 
in danger from Boer violence; the ex- 
posures that followed the miserable raid 
have shown us how and by whom that lie 
was invented. Later it was the ‘dynamite 
monopoly’; that plea was promptly ex- 
posed by experts in international law. 
Then it was the political impotence of the 
Outlanders. The franchise was demanded 
for them, at the peril of war. The fran- 
chise has been conceded, even to a degree 
beyond our demands. They have given 
our people the franchise, to an extent 
which may in a few years sweep their elec- 
torate by a population of Outlanders at 
present hostile to their government and 
openly relying on the support of a foreign 
power. But already this zeal for the fran- 
chise has cooled. It is obvious that only 
the more moderate of the Outlanders 
would desire to be naturalized—men who 
want to settle peacefully in the country 
and espouse its fortunes, men who would 
help to maintain the independence of the 
republic and repel the annexation or inter- 
ference of England. Already another plea 
is being assigned. What a certain party in 
South Africa desire is war,and nothingelse. 
War means conquest, and conquest annex- 
ation. The war party covet the land and 
gold of the Transvaal, not its franchise. 

“The Boers resent our‘suzerainty.’ ‘i hey 
ask for a court of arbitration, for the set- 
tlement of outstanding questions that arise 
out of the conventions. If we grant this 
arbitration in return for the gift of the 
franchise—and why should. we not—it 
seems clear that peace is assured. I am 
convinced that the mass of our neople de- 
sire no war with the Transvaal. They see 
no reason for it. But the danger is real 
and pressing. We have to fear the machina- 
tions of a war party in South Africa that 
will be content with nothing less than 
armed annexation. And, unhappily for us, 
this difficult question has been launched 
upon us just at a time when a dry rot of 
apathy seems to have overtaken the mind 
and heart of our people. No commanding 
voice appeals to the public conscience or 
lifts our thoughts to the remembrance of 
those abiding interests of humanity—jus- 
tice and peace, liberty and _ self-control. 
We have grown careless of public ques- 
tions; we have been dazzled by a false and 
perverted patriotism. Greatness of em- 
pire does not depend on vastness of area, 
nor might of numbers, nor countless 
wealth. We are a great nation, rich and 
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strong. But power and dignity have their 
responsibilities, and emvire its moral obli- 
gations. Let us afford to be considerate to 
the weak. Let us who love liberty respect 
the independence of that Boer community, 
men of our own blood, and almost our 
own tongue, whose very faults as well as 
virtues recall the qualities of those English 
yeomen who, under Hampden and Crom- 

well, made their stubborn stand for free 

dom.” 


* 
x * 

It is the crowning irony of fate that 
the American republic, whose people 
heretofore have been England’s frank 
and dreaded critics in such wicked 
enterprises, finds herself at this junc- 
ture in such a work of conquest and 
subjugation, yet more unprovoked 
and wanton, toward a people yet less 
able to cope with her, and in a spirit 
yet falser to her own high calling and 
traditions, that her mouth is stopped. 
No word of protest has been spoken 
in our high places; and to the request 
that our government offer its media- 
tion, the answer comes that it is felt 
that this would not be opportune, and 
that the English subjugation of the 
Boers may even promote American 
interests. It was reserved for Hol- 
land, where America and England 
have just been represented in the con- 
ference of the nations called to pro- 
mote the interests of universal peace 
and arbitration, to speak the word of 
protest and rebuke, and remind im- 
perial England of the primary duties 
of a Christian state and the sacred 
rights of men. This is the appeal 
which, failing utterance by the para- 
lyzed and shamed tongue of America, 
has been made to the people of Eng- 
land by the people of Holland: 


“We, the people of the Netherlands, re- 
lated to you by a common origin, by kin- 
dred history and traditions and by similar 
habits and institutions, are proud of this re- 
lationship, and consider that we derive 
from it the liberty of giving utterance to 
the irresistible pressure of our hearts and 
to the certain conviction of our minds, that 
there seem to be a number of your people 
who have a strong inclination to inflict a 
grievous wrong upon the people of 
the South African republic and _ off- 
spring of our common Saxon race, a peo- 
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ple few and weak in numbers. but strong 
in all the virtues so highly valued 
by all Anglo-Saxons—courage, the spirit of 
independence, energy and religious feeling. 

‘We therefore appeal to your deeper sense 
of justice and magnanimity, and would be- 
seech you to desist from trying to obstruct 
this people in their gradual development, 
in their own way, and to subject them to 
your will, as some of your statesmen and 
financiers have tried to; to desist from try- 
ing to find reasons and pretences to inter- 
fere with their affairs, because they wish to 
arrange these in a way differing from that 
which you think proper; and to allow these 
people to develop themselves and to be 
moulded and guided by the spirit of the 
age, which irresistibly will lead them to 
progress materially and spiritually, un- 
hampered by forcible interference, which 
rather retards than furthers development. 

“We ask this of you urgently, not only 
because another line of conduct would lead 
to brutality, bloodshed and fratricide, but 
also because it would violate all sense of 
right, disgrace the British feeling of 
justice, and throw derision upon the name 
of British magnanimity.” 


It is easy to imagine what America 
would be saying at this time if she 
were not shackled by circumstances 
which would make her speech self- 
satire. It is easy to imagine what Mr. 
Lodge and Mr. Frye and the rest 
would say if it were 1896 instead of 
1899 and they were exploiting some 
Venezuela case. It is easy to imagine 
how the biting lines from Hosea Big- 
low would be thrown about: 


“T tell ye, England’s law on sea and land 
Has heey been, I’ve got the heaviest 
and.” 


“Old Uncle S., sez he, I guess 
He preaches well, sez he; 
But preachin’ thru, an’ come ter du, 
Why, there’s the old J. B. 
A-crowdin’ you an’ me!” 


We do not mean to say that there 
have been no strong individual ex- 
pressions; but there has been no im- 
pressive public protest. Noble indi- 
vidual protests there have indeed 
been; and thousands of American 
hearts beat warmly in response to the 
eloquent appeal of Bourke Cockran 
to the President to proffer ‘his friendly 
mediation: 


“Tt can hardly be questioned that a prof- 


fer of friendly mediation by you would 
suffice to delay, if not to prevent, the 
threatened invasion of the Transvaal. If 
this government be justified in exerting 
military force to restore order at the other 
side of the globe, surely it should exert 
any moral force to preserve order at half 
the distance. A recourse to arms, which 
might result in kindling a fearful and de- 
structive conflagration throughout Chris- 
tendom on such questions as those at issue 
between Great Britain and the Boer repub- 
lic would be an injury to civilized society, 
which all the forces of civilization should 
combine to resist. The assertion at the 
point of the bayonet by one power of a 
right to control or prescribe the conditions 
governing the electoral franchise in an- 
other country, admittedly independent, 
would be an act of criminal aggression, the 
enormity of which has been described in 
clear, vigorous and scathing terms by. the 
present English colonial secretary. You 
cannot be indifferent to the fact that when 
Mr. Chamberlain denounced as indefen- 
sible any suggestion of interference by the 
British government in the purely domestic 
affairs of the Transvaal, the relations be- 
tween this country and England were 
strained over the Venezuelan boundary, 
while now that these relations have become 
cordial, the same statesman feels embold- 
ened to trample upon his professions, if not 
to violate his principles. An Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance can hardly be a force for the 
maintenance of justice and the spread of 
civilization, as its advocates contend, if 
England’s foreign policy be marked by re- 
spect for justice while the two countries 
are estranged and by wanton acts of aggres- 
sion while their relations are cordial. It is 
not extravagant or unreasonable to insist 
that any country seeking alliance—formal 
or tacit—with the United States must show 
some semblance of regard for the moral 
law, at least during the period of courtship. 
If there be other and sounder reasons than 
those assigned by the press for the attitude 
of the British government in South Africa, 
its position will be strengthened by a dis- 
closure of them. A friendly, but urgent, 
tender of your good offices would undoubt- 
edly evoke a full and complete statement 
of the grounds on which the peace and in- 
tegrity of the Transvaal are threatened. 
Such a statement would be a powerful ob- 
stacle to hostilities, for it would enable the 
civilized world to form a judgment on the 
merits of the controversy, and, in all prob- 
ability, that judgment would impose itself 
on both disputants. Public opinion is a 
force which, in these days, no nation can 
disregard.” 


* 
* * 


But we have seen no American 
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word which has so impressively re- 
vealed to us our international respon- 
sibility and dereliction, especially as 
concerns England, as the word of a 
thoughtful Englishman visiting Amer- 
ica, which was printed in one of our 
Boston newspapers a day or two be- 
fore or after we heard the good gospel 
from the English preacher in the 
Salem pulpit. 


“IT do not agree with the opinion that an 
English-American alliance is desirable,” 
said this cosmopolitan Englishman to the 
newspaper man, in his upright, downright 
way. “Farbetterthatthetwo English-speak- 
ing nations should counterpoise each other. 
When England feels that her doings are 
liable to be censured or even opposed by 
the only nation for whose opinion or en- 
mity we care a penny, then Englishmen of 
liberal principles are assisted to keep some 
check on the Kipl’English—to coin a word. 
I mean the perennial, piratical, pitiless 
English of adventure and aggression, con- 
tempt for human rights and scorn for 
everything that is really civilization—art, 
learning, gentle manners, the disposition 
to deal kindly with ‘inferior’ peoples. In- 
ferior peoples, by the way, are peoples not 
armed with machine guns. Talk about the 
English-speaking entente tending to civil- 
ization! It tends to nothing but the firmer 
establishment of the international money- 
monger—the dominant power of the pres- 
ent world. Ruling plutocracies have always 
rushed into foreign adventure by way of 
diverting the people from social and in- 
dustrial reforms. The policy into which 
you are being led in America is the English 
Tory game to a dot. The English ‘bar- 
barians,’ to use Matthew Arnold’s term for 
them, comprise all the roughs, and nearly 
all the gentry and the aristocracy, besides 
the far more dangerous wire-pulling and 
directing class of commercial and financial 
adventurers who go in for the exploitation 
everywhere of the ‘inferior’ races. At pres- 
ent this English barbarian or Tory party 
have everything pretty muchtheir own way, 
partly because the United States is in no 
position to criticise or oppose aggression. 
For instance, see how free Mr. Chamber- 
lain feels to dictate to the Boer republic, 
which could formerly look confidently to 
the American republic for moral if not 
material support. Chamberlain couldn’t 
go to such insolent lengths if the mouth of 
Yankee criticism were not stopped with 
Filipino blood. The sense of humor in 
American editors warns them that their 
readers and the world in general would 
laugh at the spectacle of the American 
press backing the war upon the Filipinos 
and condemning Chamberlain, who has at 
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Américan 
behalf of 


least some excuse. No more 
expostulation after this on 
oppressed peoples—Armenians, — Finns, 
Greeks, Irish; the sultan himself might 
fairly laugh at the idea. For the world 
feels that the treachery of the American 
republic to her Filipino allies is the most 
cynical of which modern history has rec- 
ord. This opinion doesn’t often get into 
the English press; for the English press is 
controlled in the interest of the exploita- 
tion of the weak peoples, and we have 
much to gain by egging on Brother Jon 

athan. But a curious thing to me is the ap 

parent unconsciousness in American edit- 
ors of certain important effects of the de- 
struction of the republic’s reputation for 
merciful and honorable dealing. If that 
reputation had been maintained in the 
Philippines, if Aguinaldo’s republic and 
administration had been encouraged and 
protected, then the United States would 
have been regarded, even more than be- 
fore, with hopefulness and friendliness by 
Asiatics in general; and from the vantage 
of a protected, peaceful, independent, free, 
friendly Philippine republic, an American 
step to the Asiatic mainland would have 
been easy and welcomed. Washington’s 
overtures and advice would have been re- 
ceived with new good will by the Chinese 
and Koreans; Americans would have been 
regarded as the one white people that do 
not plunder and subjugate yellow or 
brown people; their influence in Asia 
would have been vast. The Yankee would 
thus have had a fair chance of bringing the 
Oriental world into a sort of tutelage, 
vastly profitable to American manufactur- 
ers and beneficial to the Orientals and the 
world at large. It is conceivable that thus 
the ideas of the founders of the republic 
might have permeated the Orient gradu- 
ally, and enabled the ancient peoples to 
understand and seek for the blessings of 
government by the governed. But it is of 
no use talking more of a vision so fair. 
Uncle Samuel appears to informed Asiatics 
and the general world to-day as a treacher- 
ous oppressor, splashed with the blood of 
allies wantonly shed, and getting ready to 
march in to the neck. Up to the first 
slaughter of Filipinos by your American 
forces, even men of the world believed the 
American people to be permeated by the 
professed principles of the republic, be- 

lieved that they would not engage in wars 
of subjugation. This general belief sur- 
vived the attack on Spain, because that 
seemed really the uprising of a free, gen- 
erous people against a desolating tyranny 
set full in their view. It survived the 
wanton assumption of sovereignty in the 
Philippines, because Aguinaldo’s people 
were obviously willing to accept your pro- 
tectorate. It survived even the spectacle 
of McKinley refusing to meet the highly 
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educated commissioners who were sent to 
Washington by the Filipino republic on 
purpose to effect an amicable arrangement. 
But it did not survive the spectacle of Gen- 
eral Otis, acting of course under orders, 
refusing to stop the killing two days after 
it began, when Aguinaldo implored him to 
cease and assured him that the Filipino 
army had not intended to and did not be- 
gin the firing and promised to withdraw 
his army so far as to preclude further 
trouble between pickets, and proposed to 
negotiate for a settlement of the entire dis- 
pute. That refusal of truce to a people in 
their own country gave the world a new 
idea of Brother Jonathan.” 


as 

To one word here the faithful Amer- 
ican cannot say Amen. It is of no use 
talking more, says our English friend, 
of the fair vision of this great republic 
of the West gradually permeating the 
Orient with the ideas of its founders 
and becoming a great power among 
those peoples for political progress 
and human brotherhood. The faith- 
ful American does not, and never will, 
abandon that fair vision; and he will 
talk of it only the more, the more in 
evil and unhappy days it is obscured. 
lf the republic has never indeed 
sinned so deeply as she is sinning to- 
day, she has again and again sinned 
deeply, again and again been false to 
the ideas of her founders, and again 
and again proved her vast moral re- 
sources by coming back to faith and 
virtue and a life purified and exalted 
by her struggles. Her resources of 
faith and virtue—to doubt it would be 
for the American the ultimate treason 
—were never so great as to-day; and 
to-morrow she shall be herself again, 
clothed with the garments of justice, 
and in her own humane and demo- 
cratic mind. She shall need no word 
from her kin beyond the sea to make 
her tread beneath her feet the last 
vear’s deeds of shame; and of these 
very sins and errors she shall frame 
a ladder whereby she shall rise to 
higher vantage ground of service to 
the wronged peoples of the East and 
to the cause of liberty the wide world 
through. 

Meantime these stern and cutting 


English words are certainly not pleas- 
ant reading for us in Washington’s re- 
public in this Washington centennial 
year. But faithful are the wounds of a 
friend; and this frank, honest English- 
man is a friend of America. He is a 
man who knows that plain truth is all 
the kindness that will last, and on one 
side of the Atlantic and the other he 
calls things bluntly by their right 
names. Is it not the best way? The 
President’s Philippine commissioner 
has declared that he believes in hold- 
ing the Philippines only because he 
“cannot conceive of any alternative to 
our doing so except the seizure of ter- 
ritory in China.” He scouts the pious 
sentimentalists who talk of subjugat- 
ing the Filipinos to do them good. If 
the conquest of the Philippines will 
not help us to enlarge our markets, 
he says, then “set them free to-mor- 
row, and let their people, if they 
please, cut each other’s throats.” 
When Lord Salisbury, twenty ‘years 
ago, justified England’s seizure of 
Cyprus by the same kind of talk,—not 
indeed so gross,—Gladstone did not 
hesitate to declare his words “the 
words of a political bandit rather than 
those of a British minister.” Are we 
better off, or worse, because we have 
not a Gladstone for our present crisis ? 
Can sophistry and subtleties long sus- 
tain national policies? Can men long 
make themselves believe that harden- 
ing of the heart is strength and cour- 
age? Are we better off, or worse, for 
trying to mask our sins by pseu- 
donyms? We read this word yester- 
day in an American religious news- 
paper, in an article upon our present 
war in the Philippines: “This is not 
a war of conquest, any more than dis- 
persing an armed mob in Idaho is a 
war of conquest.” As a piece of defi- 
nition, this was certainly curious. It 
would be interesting to learn what 
things the dictionary says about con- 
quest which we are not now fulfilling 
in the Philippines. Conquest may be 
a good thing—it sometimes is—or a 
bad thing; but conquest is precisely 
what we are about in the Philippine 
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Islands; namely, the forcible imposi- 
tion of sovereignty upon a people who 
owe us nothing, with whom we never 
had any political relations, and upon 
whom we have no claim, nor ever had 
any. Lawlessness in Idaho, secession 
in South Carolina, are acts of men 
who owe allegiance to the nation, men 
upon whom the nation has conferred 
benefits, and upon whom it has claims 
in equity. The confusion is mon- 
strous. How refreshing, beside this 
poor prevarication, which really de- 
ceives nobody, not even for the mo- 
ment, the rude, harsh truth of our 
English friend! 

But let definitions alone. Surely it 
would never occur even to the editor 
of a religious newspaper to make such 
a statement, if these people were 
strong instead of weak. If multiply- 
ing Alaskan and fishery vexations 
moved England to sell to us her 
sovereignty over Canada, and Canada 
met oftr first governor-general with 
an army, would not the world laugh 
at us if we called her a “rebel” and 
compared her to a mob in Idaho and 
to the seceding Southern States? 
Would justice and the international 
proprieties be satisfied, to this writer’s 
thinking, we wonder, if we assured her 
that we proposed to give her people 
“local self-government under United 
States sovereignty”? Would he ac- 
count her lawless and wicked if this 
assurance did not satisfy her; and if 
we proceeded to suppress her resist- 
ance by arms, would he say that it was 
not a war of conquest, but merely the 
teaching in Canada of the “lesson of 
respect for law”? It will be said that 
this is an absurd and impossible case. 
Thank God, it is; but only the ad- 
vancing moral sense of mankind, com- 
bined in the case of some with a re- 
spect for strength where there is nore- 
spect for weakness, have made it an 
impossible case. The partition of 
Poland was accomplished just one 
hundred and four years ago—if one 
cares to be scrupulous about the 
chronology of the impossible. If we 
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say that the question of sovereignty is 
a question upon which the people oj 
the Philippines have no right to be 
heard, then we say what we would not 
say of any strong people. That any of 
us should say it of a people too weak 
to cope with us simply shows how far 
the republic, in this unhappy crisis, 
has drifted into the doctrine that 
might makes right. 

That, we think, is what our blunt 
English friend would say to us. That 
is what the English preacher at Salem 
would say, when he came down from 
the pulpit and strolled out Chestnut 
Street with you. That is what Glad- 
stone would say. That, too, is what 
Charles Sumner and Abraham Lin- 
coln would say, what they did say and 
are saying ever, whether or no men 
hear. 


* 

=. 

There are two Englands. Side by 
side are a succession reaching from 
Thomas Cromwell, and away back of 
Thomas Cromwell, down to Joseph 
Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes, and a 
succession reaching from Thomas 
More, and away back of Thomas 
More, down to Gladstone and John 
Morley. There is the France of an 
imperious, consuming militarism, de- 
fiant of justice and all moral obliga- 
tion, with the animus of a vain infalli- 
bility, whose chief care is to be con- 
sistent with itself; and there is the 
French republic, the great body of 
democratic men of vision, who know 
that militarism and free institutions 
cannot coexist, and whose care and 
struggle are to make France true to 
her own best ideals. This is the 
France to which it is the duty of 
America to-day to send her strong 
words of sympathy, of admiration and 
of cheer. This is the France able to 
give America the warning of the fatal 
curse of militarism in a republic and 
of the poisonous ravage of that 
bacillus of consistency which pres- 
ently makes a whole nation guilty be- 
fore the world of sin against a soul, 
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and ieddens another nation’s hands 
with the blood of a thousand guiltless 
men. Which Francé would America 
hear and emulate? Which England? 
* 
K cd 

The two Englands find their voice 
in a noteworthy way in two books 
which at this moment lie upon our 
table. The one is the new book upon 
“Imperial Rule in India,” by Theo- 
dore Morison, which is now attracting 
so much attention. It deserves atten- 
tion. It is a singularly able book, re- 
markable for the facts which it pre- 
sents and the abandon with which it 
goes the full length of its principle. 
Its principle is most repugnant to the 
modern democratic temper; but the 
author manifestly does not care about 
that after he has once left his preface, 
where he says: “I should like at the 
outset to state explicitly that my in- 
tention has not been to furnish reac- 
tionaries with another argument 
against free institutions.” ‘He con- 
cedes in the same breath that “an au- 
thor cannot pretend to dictate what 
use shall be made of the ideas he puts 
forward.” He is too intelligent a man 
not to know perfectly well that his 
book can serve no ends but those of 
reaction and absolutism; but he is 
still haunted by the ghosts of Mill and 
the political philosophers who doubt- 
less stirred his heart in days when he 
had brighter hopes of progress and 
more faith in man, to a degree that 
compels the sop of this vague protest. 
“Those who believe that popular gov- 
ernment is the highest form of polit- 
ical organization to which mankind 
has yet attained, may still be com- 
pelled to recognize,” he says oracu- 
larly, as if somebody or other denied 
it, “that certain peoples are not yet ca- 
pable of managing their own affairs.” 
His purpose he declares. to be “to 
suggest how the transition from one 
phase of political development to an- 
other may be effected.” And then 
he writes a book to show how every 
impulse and attempt at such a transi- 
tion, every tendency to self-reliance 
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and self-control, every forward look 
and forward movement on the part of 
the people of India, everything con- 
taining any pledge or promise of po- 
litical maturity and self-government 
by and by, ought to be opposed, hin- 
dered and thwarted! This is what it 
comes to, when everything has been 
said. 

The good things said on the road 
the sensible, true and wise things—are 
very many. Indeed the chief reason 
why the book is so bad is because it is 
so good. One is sometimes tempted 
to believe that the harm done by good 
people generally, and especially in im- 
portant crises, is greater than that 
done by bad people. Outspoken self- 
ishness and brutality carry their own 
correction. A community of good 
people reacts and shudders when the 
President’s Philippine commissioner 
declares nakedly his reasons why we 
should seize the Philippines and sub- 
jugate their people. Such arguments 
are not likely in the long run to do 
damage to a people among whom 
there stand so many schools and 
church spires as stand in America. 
Such arguments alone would never 
sustain such a policy as we have been 
betrayed into in the Philippines. The 
arguments which have done damage 
are the arguments of professional 
good men, who have deceived the 
people by wearing the livery of 
heaven and using pious polemics, 
painting the bright prospects for 
Methodist and Presbyterian virtues 
among these people if we can coerce 
and control them, and the opportuni- 
ties: for a Philippine precinct of the 
kingdom of God when enough of the 
people have been killed thoroughly to 
break the popular spirit and make the 
country contrite and resigned. The 
true lover of freedom is tempted to 
feel anew, as he reads the pious talk, 
that resignation, as our friend puts it, 
is the most loathsome of the virtues; 
but it is undeniable that this pious 
talk has power with those to whom 
the talk of the President’s Philippine 
commissioner is only an offence. 
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Bad political philosophy, we say, is 
most poisonous and contagious when 
mixed with all manner of really good 
considerations. This is what one 
feels to a remarkable degree in read- 
ing Mr. Morison’s book. Mr. Mor- 
ison is not a Mephistophelian, like 
Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil 
Rhodes, although the sundry im- 
perialists of their ilk will laugh to 
note how well he helps them play 
their game. He is manifestly an 
unselfish, serious, warm hearted and 
brotherly man, anxious to help and 
not to hurt his fellow men, and within 
the limits of his vision telling the 
truth; but all his truth is made to 
serve falsehood because of his polit- 
ical near-sightedness and timidity, be- 
cause of the lack of a_ philosophy 
which gives faith and helps men to 
subsume facts in a patient, strong and 
useful way. 

Mr. Morison is a teacher in one of 
the colleges in India, and his book 
shows great familiarity with Indian 


life and conditions. His criticisms 
of detail show unusual penetration, 
sagacity and common sense. His 


suggestions of reform in Indian edu- 
cation, in the conduct of the press, 
and especially in the character of the 
civil service, are liberal, courageous 
and statesmanlike. But he is abso- 
lutely deficient in the sense which en- 
ables men to recognize the symptoms 
of the dawn of the spirit of freedom 
and to welcome them instead of 
dreading them. With a frankness that 
is exemplary, he tells of the great 
wrongs which Englishmen are doing 
in India, things which will fill the na- 
tives with such rankling feelings of 
injustice and inequality. He admits 
without reservation the universal dis- 
content of the Indian people and the 
resentment of all the educated young 
Indians. “The people do not ac- 
knowledge that our rule has been 
beneficial to them.” Especially in 
recent years the government has 
been “losing the confidence of the 
people.” “The educated classes now 
denounce the English and all their 
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works in India, with ferocity.” “In 
recent years, under the guidance of 
newspapers in sympathy with the 
National Congress movement, an in- 
terest in political questions has been 
awakened, and with that growing in- 
terest the unpopularity of the British 
government is rising at an accelerat- 
ing pace.” 

Mr. Morison shows clearly, we 
think, that there are many fallacies 
current among the Indian people as 
to the real economic conditions a 
hundred years ago or fifty years ago, 
as compared with to-day ; but the fact 
of universal political discontent stands 
out sharp in his pages. As one of our 
recently 


own American’ observers 
wrote, after a visit to India, “‘every 
educated Hindu is a rebel. To this 


complexion has it come in India, after 
a century of British rule. 

Mr. Morison recognizes, as ap- 
pears from the last word quoted 
above, that the discontent grows Just 
as the popular interest in political 
questions grows. Ina word, the more 
the Indian people are allowed to par- 
ticipate in politics, the larger the share 
which is given them in the civil ser- 
vice, the more they are helped to be 
political men instead of political chil- 
dren, the more seditious and ungrate- 
ful, and the more insecure becomes 
the British grasp. This final outcome 
seems to be that which to Mr. Mori- 
son is above all things most dreadful ; 
and therefore the “sedition” must be 
stopped by a vigorous new policy. 
That policy should be one of abso- 
lute imperialism. The government, 
instead of being impartial, “should 
publicly avow certain political opin- 
ions, and should require its offi- 
cers to hold those opinions as a 
condition of service, and to spread 
them among the people; and hon- 
ors and emoluments should be ex- 
clusively reserved for those who sup- 


port the official policy.” There 
should be a subsidized imperialist 
press; and these imperialist news- 


papers should give special prominence 
to the Queen, Empress of India, with 
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particulars of her life and of court 
news. Money might well be diverted 
even from good roads to those royal 
shows which dazzle the Eastern mind. 
The great stress altogether should be 
laid upon the Empress, and not upon 
political institutions, as loyalty among 
these people can be best attached to a 
person. He wishes it were possible 
for the present Empress to come to 
India; and he fancies her holding 
royal court at Delhi or Agra, and un- 
folding her mind to her feudatory 
princes in this strain, conceived in 
a spirit which might well, under cer- 
tain circumstances, have informed our 
own Mr. Pullman: 


“IT have done more for my people in 
India than any sovereign who ever sat 
upon this throne. I have not spent my 
revenues upon jewels or palaces, but upon 
railways and roads, upon hospitals for your 
sick and upon canals to water your crops; 
I have given you peace within my borders. 
and I have fed you when you were hungry. 
You have repaid me with grumbling and 
discontent. You have reviled my ministers 
and slandered my government. I am dis- 
pleased with this ungrateful fault-finding. 
[ desire that it should henceforth cease, 
and I have directed my servants to honor 
and promote those only among you who 
are heartily loyal to me and my adminis- 
tration.” 


This is Mr. Morison’s last word; 
and this he conceives to be the proper 
medicine for the diseases of India. 
Yet the man who can urge this pre- 
scription says elsewhere: “We have 
not based our dominion upon princi- 
ples which commend themselves to 
the political instincts of the people, 
and hence our government has failed 
to take root in the country; it rests 
upon the top of the people and, by its 
massive weight, keeps them in their 
places and prevents commotion, but 
it draws no nourishment from the soil, 
and the people have not come to look 
upon it as a part of themselves.” The 
unsophisticated man and the demo- 
crat would hail a movement like that 
of the National Congress, as precisely 
something likely to draw nourishment 
from the soil and encourage the inter- 
est and activity of the people them- 
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selves; but Mr. Morison sees only 
the troubles incident to the institution 
of the Congress. He has no faith in 
any policy which is meant to encour- 
age the beginnings of self-govern- 
ment among the Indian people, nor in 
anything but absolute imperialism. 
We have here in a word a new illus- 
tration of the eternal failure of men 
who think chiefly of order to adjust 
themselves to the conditions of prog- 
ress. Men are vexed and bothered by 
the unrest and disorders of crude and 
untrained peoples; they cannot sum- 
mon the patience which Nature shows 
in her geological—yes, and in her so- 
ciological—processes; and they say: 
We will have order and good gov- 
ernment and bring things to pass by 
simply carrying people in our arms 
and managing their affairs for them, 
silencing their protests and holding 
down their stirrings and aspirations. 
But we confess that the most start- 
ling page to us in Mr. Morison’s 
book is that in which he touches the 
bearing of imperialism in India upon 
democracy in England. He frankly 
recognizes that a nation cannot per- 
manently or successfully proceed 
upon one principle at home and an- 
other abroad. The impulse to har- 
mony is always imperious. Mr. Mori- 
son, thinking chiefly of India, con- 
cludes that, in order to have there 
the imperialism which he _ thinks 
desirable, England might, for the 
sake of efficient harmony, sacrifice 
some of her own democracy. While 
England is controlled by her present 
democratic spirit, the House of Com- 
mons, he thinks, will always consider 
the probable “repercussion” of an 
autocratic policy in India upon do- 
mestic affairs. “Free nations,” said 
Froude, “cannot govern subject prov- 
inces”; and Mr. Morison, quoting 
the word, says: “It is conceivable that 
England may one day provide an 
illustration of the truth of this apho- 
rism. If an imperial sentiment is once 
vigorously ascendant in English poli- 
tics, I can believe that for the better 
governing of our dependencies we 
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would be willing to forego some of 
the liberties which impede our sway 
in India, and a generous desire to free 
our Indian subjects from the humilia- 
tion of a foreign yoke might lead us 
by a very passable logic to the alter- 
native either of shuffling off the re- 
sponsibility of governing India or of 
submitting ourselves to a form of 
government which would not be de- 
grading to them.” Mr. Morison is 
almost to be admired for the boldness 
of his logic, even though it bring him 
to this extraordinary proposition to 
throw English democracy as a sop to 
Cerberus. The point of the whole for 
the American reader lies in the Amer- 
ican application of it. 


* 
* 

It is refreshing to turn from this 
most melancholy and dispiriting of 
virtuous books to something in which 
the true, constructive English spirit 


finds expression. This is the account 
of the remarkable work done by Sir 


Andrew Clarke in the Malay Penin-’ 


sula. The account on our table is, we 
are happy to say, in one of our own 
government publications, the latest 
report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The acount is in the main a 
compilation from an article on “The 
Growth and Political Organization of 
the Federated Malay States,” by 
Francis B. Forbes, which appears 
among the papers accompanying the 
treaty of peace submitted to the Sen- 
ate with the President’s message of 
January 4, 1899, and published among 
the Senate documents. It is our duty 
to remember that we thus had in our 
hands, when we elected the policy of 
subjugation which we are now carry- 
ing out in the Philippines, completest 
knowledge of the methods by which 
this Christian English statesman 
solved a far more difficult problem 
peacefully and successfully. 

When Sir Andrew Clarke arrived 
at Singapore in 1873 as governor of 
the Straits Settlements, he found a 
condition of anarchy prevailing in 
the native states of the peninsula, 
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which was a source of disquietude to 
the Straits Settlements and a great 
hindrance to trade. As soon as he 
had mastered the facts of the situation 
he at once entered into personal nego- 
tiations with the various chiefs. This 
is what he says in reference to the 
principles upon which he acted: 


“Personal influence has always great ef 
fect upon natives of the type of the Perak 
chiefs, and this influence I endeavored to 
apply. Where it was possible, I sought in- 
terviews with them and pointed out the ef- 
fects of the evils from which the country 
was suffering. Their real interests were 
peace, trade and the opening up of their 
country. In place of anarchy and irregular 
revenues, I held out the prospect of peace 
and plenty. I offered them advisers who 
would restore order from chaos without 
curtailing their sovereignty. They were 
willing to listen to reason, as the vast ma- 
jority of persons, whether wearing silk hats 
or turbans, usually are.” 


As a result of kind and manly con- 
ferences, the chiefs practically said to 
the British authorities: “Give us peo- 
ple to open up our country; we are 
quite ready to take your advice and 
be guided by your influence.” Gov- 
ernor Clarke impressed upon his coun- 
cil the importance and high promise 
of a fraternal policy towards these 
Malay tribes. “This,” he said, “is a 
great and imperial question to think 
out. Standing as we do here on 
the grave of ancient empires, let it be 
now our mission, gentlemen, to 
gather together their scattered frag- 
ments and form them into the cradle 
of a new and fair dominion, federated 
in justice and morality, and which will 
exceed in usefulness to mankind and 
in honor to our nation and faith all 
that has preceded it on these shores.” 

“Such was the policy,” comments 
the writer of the report issued in this 
vear 1899 by our authorities at Wash- 
ington, “by which the British govern- 
ment was guided in assuming a pro- 
tectorate over the Malay States. If 
it was inspired by high considerations 
of humanity and morality, it was none 
the less [sic!] statesmanlike and prac- 
tical. And it may fairly be said that 
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it has been unswervingly pursued by 
the residents and other British officers 
during nearly a quarter of a century.” 

The record of the efforts and suc- 
cess which followed Sir Andrew 
Clarke’s resolve is indeed inspiring. 
At the start he made only five British 
appointments of residents in the dif- 
ferent states. All of these gentlemen, 
whether as military officers or mem- 
bers of the Straits Settlements civil 
service, had learned to speak the 
Malay language, were acquainted 
with the country, and had experience 
in dealing with the people. These 
few men, inspired by a high ideal of 
duty, set to work to restore confi- 
dence, to bring back settlers, to infuse 
order into the collection of the reve- 
nue, and, by starting road making 
and other public works, to turn state 
expenditure into profitable channels. 
They established courts, either fol- 
lowing the Indian code or seeing that 
substantial justice was administered 
in a rough-and-ready fashion, accord- 
ing to Malay. custom; and they made 
native headmen responsible for order 
in the villages and rural districts. 
They worked always in cooperation 
with the native authorities and in 
ways which the natives approved. 
Schools were established at an early 
date, for the express purpose of rais- 
ing the character and status of the 
native headmen and preparing the 
people for a larger share in local gov- 
ernment. On more than one occa- 
sion since Sir Andrew Clarke’s with- 
drawal from office, direct annexation 
has been proposed; but the proposal 
has always been overruled and the 
protectorate continued. 

ithe English residents, few as they 
have been in number, have accom- 
plished so much because they have 
been required to deal justly and sym- 
pathetically with the natives, and be- 
cause, remaining for years in the 
service, they have become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Malavs and have 
won their respect and affection. The 
primary desire of Sir Andrew Clarke 
was to keep these residents in sympa- 


thy with the interests and aspirations 
of the Malay states and of the traders, 
planters and others engaged in devel- 
oping them. In the federal council 
which he established, meeting in dif- 
ferent states in rotation, the sultan in 
whose state the council assembles 
presides, in the absence of the com- 
missioner or the resident general. 
Summing up the results which 
have been obtained during the quar- 
ter century from this humane and 
statesmanlike experiment, which at 
the beginning had no parallel in Brit- 
ish dealing with alien races, the writer 
of the government report states that 
all piracy and land fighting have been 
absolutely stamped out, slavery has 
been suppressed, taxation has been 
made very light and yet very pro- 
ductive, roads and railways have been 
constructed in hitherto pathless for- 
ests and jungles, and prisons, hos- 
pitals and schools have been built and 
maintained. The equality of all races 
and classes before the law is every- 
where recognized. No native leader 
is antagonistic or discontented; each 
sultan sees his own flag flying and 
every law enforced in his name; and 
the public revenues are many times 
greater than under the old régime, 
and are largely spent in permanent 
improvements. In all that has been 
accomplished there has been very lit- 
tle direct interference by the imperial 
government. For some years past 
there has been no imperial interfer- 
ence at all, nor is any probable under 
normal circumstances. No_ sharp 
shock has ever been given to native 
customs or feelings; but all these 
beneficent and revolutionizing results 
have been wrought by sympathy and 
cooperation, by a genuine concern as 
to how the Malavs could themselves 
be uplifted and helped toward local 
self-government, and not simply as to 
how they could be exploited for some 
immediate British interest. All has 
been done, as Sir Andrew Clarke him- 
self says, “by the residents laying 
down and insisting on the constant 
recognition of the principle that the 
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interests of the people they were sent 
to govern should be the first consider- 
ation of government officers. By 
learning their language, their preju- 
dices, their character, and by showing 
them that consideration which alone 
can secure sympathy and a good un- 
derstanding between government and 
people, their respect has been won.” 
In conclusion, no more fitting or 
timely words can be submitted to 
American readers, and none can more 
expressly emphasize the virtue and 
high advantage of this fraternal and 
noble policy, with its eminent success, 
as Over against the policy of selfish- 
ness, contempt and subjugation, the 
tyrannous alternative of unquestion- 
ing submission or “ruin,” which our 
government has elected in the Philip- 
pines, with its sure heritage—what- 
ever the chance outcome of Novem- 
ber and December battles—of resent- 
ment, abortion and _ sterility, than 
these from Sir Andrew Clarke’s ad- 
dress before the Royal Institution: 





“Not by wars involving the slaughter of 
native races, not by drafts upon the im- 
perial exchequer, not by the agency of 
chartered companies, which necessarily 
seek first their own interests, has the devel- 
opment of the Malay States been attained. 
Their present peace and marvellous ad- 
vance in prosperity have been due to a 
sympathetic administration, which has 
dealt tenderly with native prejudices, and 
sought to lead upward a free people, in- 
stead of forcibly driving a subject race.” 


* 
* * 

The section upon this great and 
didactic work of Sir Andrew Clarke 
in the report of our Civil Service 
Commission closes with these words: 
“Some apology is due for having de- 
voted so much space to the consider- 
ation of the Malay protectorate; but 
this apology is found in the similarity 
of race and other conditions there to 
those with which we have to deal in 
the Philippines.” No apology was 
due. The primary duty of every 
patriotic American official to-day, and 
of every patriotic American citizen, is 
to emphasize wherever opportunity 
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offers the great truth that the Chris- 
tianity of which we prate is good for 
nothing except for use; that it is not’ 
something simply to put ourselves to 
sleep with in our churches, but to 
rouse and command us in our social 
and political life. The Civil Service 
Commission does not need to apolo- 
gize for reminding the government, 
in the midst of the present aberra- 
tions, that humaneness and honor in 
dealing with weaker peoples are not 
only creditable, but also profitable, 
and that this is not only a theorem, 
but something which finds at least 
one illustration in sturdy British prac- 
tice. Our problem in the Philip- 
pines was not so difficult as Sir An- 
drew Clarke’s. We had a far more 
enlightened and capable people to 
deal with, a people, too, who had 
earned a right to fuller recognition 
and whose gratitude for kind and 
honorable treatment would have been 
far surer. But if our problem had 
been far more difficult than it was, our 
duty, as a great democracy, would 
still have been clear: “to lead upward 
a free people, instead of forcibly driy 
ing a subject race.” 
* 
* x 

There is no other country which 
can teach us in America to-day so 
much as England. There is no other 
which offers so many examples, or so 
many warnings. No other country 
has been so brutal and rapacious in 
subjugating and exploiting weaker 
peoples,—and the British heart has 
been hardened and the British blood 
poisoned by the process. England 
and the British Empire are full of 
monuments of the wickedness and 
banefulness of policies which America 
heretofore has always condemned, but 
to which insidious voices are now 
beckoning herself. But also noble 
English voices and noble chapters 0! 
English history are preaching to 
America, with the demonstration of 
the spirit and with power, the old. old 
gospel: “Give, and it shall be given 
unto you.” 
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